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POWERS 
WHISKEY. 


A Dublin Pot Still Whiskey—pure and unblended—prepared from the 
‘finest and most expensive materials only. 


As an additional precaution see that the Trade Mark (a Red ‘*P” in a Diamond) is KR 
printed on every label. 
DISTILLED BY SIR JOHN POWER & SON. Established 1791. ¢ 
NOW OPEN. 
: THE LONDON MOTOR 
| GARAGE Coz Itd,, 
33-37, WARDOUR STREET, PICCADILLY CIRCUS. 


a 


The first GARAGE to be opened which has been built from foundation to roof for the 
purpose of Garage and Repair of Motor Cars of all makers. 


Electrie Lift to all floors. Storage Room for 200 Cars. 
Hlustr ted EVERY MODERN IMPROVEMENT AND CONVENIENCE, 
a A large stock of Cars on view for Sale for | Every description of repair executed by 
. Immediate Delivery. First-class Workmen, 


THE LARGEST PETKOL LICENCE YET ISSUED. 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, ACCIDENT & DISEASE 


(Small Pox, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Ji, htheria, &c.) 


BURGLARY & FIDELITY INSURANCE. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE (Co., 


Established 1849, Claims paid, £4,500,000. 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


ORIENT=PACIFIC LINE. 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS TO 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, AND TASMANIA. 


journal 
of 
Society 


fl and the 
i 


A. VIAN, Secretary. 


h Under Contract to Sail every Fortnight with His Majesty's Mails, 
Calling at GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, NAPLES, EGYPT, AND COLOMBO. 
. Tons. Tons. Tons 
OMRAH (Twin-Screw) 8291 | ORIZABA 46 +: 6297 OR ONAG wins Scre ew) 7945 
OPHIR (Twin Screw) 6910 ORONTES ‘ ORMUZ ; 6387 
W a ORIENT 5631 | (Twin-Screw) 9023 | OROYA an +. 6297 
vel y : e nes ay ORITA (Twin- Screw) 9500 OROTAVA .. +. 5857 | ORUBA a +. 5857 
( . F, GREEN AND CO., ) Head Offices — 
© e Managers } ANDERSON ANDERSON, Fenchurch Avenue, 
Price Sixpence. aND'CO. | Lotion, 
For passage, apply to the latter firm at 5, eenennrn Avenue, E.C., or to the Branch 
Office, 28, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.V 
B H IE 
Gloucester Road, South Kensington. 
A 
THE MOST COMFORTABLE HOTEL IN LONDON. SELF-CONTAINED SUITES 
+BY INLAND POST SIXPENCE-HALFPENNY. OFFICE: GREAT NEW STREET, PONDON,. F 
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For Double-wick Wax 
Lights or Electric Light. 


= —— [ ‘3 a 
\G y, f aN All es 4 Showroom has been opened at— 
Alan Dac ra 132, REGENT STREET, W., 
ha ar ey se J PAPAYA for the sale of these Charming Lamps for Lighting 
x DINNER TABLES, &c., 


A ET OF 1 2 PICTURES IN COLOUR “i for which purpose they are MOST EFFECTIVE. 
S ’ f i CAUTION.-—-Purchasers are requested to see 
B Hi that the Trade Mack dee ee She po is upon 
every Lamp and Standard, also Silk an ass 
MCT OR Shades, as imitations are being offered. 
VENNER. $ Legal Proceedings will be taken against any 
dealer selling or offering for sale a Lamp asa 
*€CRICKLITE’’ Lamp—not being made by 
the Manufacturers. 


CLARKE’S PYRAMID & FAIRY LIGHT Co., 


CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.w. td» 
Pattern Book sent post free on application. 


Distinguished everywhere for 
Delicacy of Flavour, Superior Quality, 
Sine Ake OBRCHeS: and Highly Nutritive Properties. 


With bevelled mounts printea 
in brown. » | 
Illustrations on 
Application. - 
SUBJECTS PRICE ; 


THE SPORTSMANS DUGK [THE ANGLER'S CATCH Q NEGUINEA THE ORIGINAL COCOA... 
THE COUNSEL'S BRIEF }THE JOCKEYS TRAINER per set of I2in portfolio AND THE BEST. al 


THE BANKERS CHEQUE |THE SAILORS MATE = or D/-per print 

THE HUNTSMANS MEET | THE CRICKETERS SCORE 

THE GOLFERS LINK |THE SOLDIERS GLORY —( alt printsellers or direct C O C O A 
THE POET'S POEM JTHE CURATES PRAYER From the Publishers 


An admirable Food for Children. 


ALBERT HILDESHEIMER, SHOE LE LANE, LONDON-E-C : Giving them Strength and Vigour. 


They like it, and thrive on it. 


Dr. J. M. BARRIE says, “ What 
I call the ‘Arcadia’ in ‘My Lady 
Nicotine’ is the 


CRAVEN’ 


Mixture and no other.” 


ASk for 


HENNESSY’S 
THREE STAR 
BRANDY. 


CARRERAS, Ltd., 
7, Wardour Street, W. 


: And all Tobacconists. 
Sample j1b. Tin, 2s. 6d. Post free Sd. extra. 


‘‘In the latest portraits of Mr. Chamberlain, the Man of the Moment is depicted seated at his 
writing-table upon which repose two briar pipes. I am told that when exceptionally busy and 
harassed the Secretary for the Colonies finds reliefin smoking, and that one of his favourite mix- 
tures is the ‘ Craven,’ better known toall readers of Mr, Barrie's charming book, ‘My Lady Nico- 
tine,’ as the ‘ Arcadia’ Mixture. My ownexperience of the mixture (which is prepared exclusively 
by Mr. Carreras, of 7, Wardour-street) is of a distinctly pleasing character, and to those who 
have not tried the ‘ Craven’ I tender the advice to do so without delay.’’—(THE PELICAN.) 


Ask your Stationer for 
the Patent Everlasting 


BLOTTER 


AND 


PAPER 


Can be re- 
newed again 
and again by 
placing in a 


clear fire. 
A standard of purity Flee ae WEIGHT. 


Hand Painted, 
Is.; Post Free, 
Is. 3d 
Price Lists and 


Press Opinions Free 
on Application, METHOD OF USING BLOTTER. 


The Everlasting Blotter and Advertising Co.,. Ltd., 
8 & 9, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


throughout the world for 


upwards of half a century. Durable. 


Economical. 
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THE MAN WHOM ALL THE WORLD IS WATCHING-- THE RIGHT HON. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN 
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London, October Seventh, 1903. : 
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Great New Street, London, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Sphere, London.” 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be pleased to consider MSS, 
sent in by any contributor—whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending contributors are PARTICU- 
LARLY RECOMMENDED to read Carefully the columns of THE TATLER before 
contributing. 

WHAT the Editcr requires are short, bright personal paragraphs about living 
celebrities directly within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and original 
anecdotes relating to men and women of the day are especially acceptable. 
Paragraphs compiled from biographical works are not invited. 

AS regards short stories, these must be from 1,600 to 2,000 words in length and in 
keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the paper in which they are intended to 
appear. 

ALL paragraphs and stories should be addressed to the Society Editor. Where 
a stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed every effort will be made to return 
promptly unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 

THE EDITOR cannot see contributors except by appointment. 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open to receive photo- 
graphs of important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or 
of anything of an eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address of the sender, should always 
accompany such photographs, It must be distinctly understood that no one living 
in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has not the permission 
in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit tbe photograph to the Editor of 
THE TATLER for reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER” 


AT HOME 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 8s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - -- - 14s. 1d. 
Three months - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD : 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s. od. 
Six months - - - Oe, - - 19s. 6d, 
Three months - - - - - gs. gd, 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the 
departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great 
New Street, in English money, by cheques crossed ‘' The London & Westminster 
Bank”; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the 
Proprietors of * THE TaTLer,” Great New Street, London, E.C. 


ARIUS: The Best SRO), 
SPHERE. | newcarr. | SPHERE. 


THE SPHERE for SATURDAY, OCTOBER 10, 


will contain, among many other interesting items, 


A SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT OF PARAMOUNT INTEREST AT 
THE PRESENT MOMENT. 


SBOLH. SIDES OF THE FISGAE 
QUESTION.” 


WHAT FREE TRADE SAYS. WHAT PROTECTION SAYS, 
WHAT SCIENCE SAYS. 


THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 


THE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK'S TATLER is 


__,48 follows :—Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO 
OUNCES. Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 
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Es 
Exansdukh Gre GksTER SQUARE, W.C. 


Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS, 


TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
5 CO El AND 
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JOHN MATHIESON, General Manager. 
Derby, September 1903. d 


No. 1 NOW READY. 


THE INDEPENDENT REVIEW. 


INO: 1. eNOle 1: 


October. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 


Annual Subscription in the United Kingdom, 83s. Post Free. 


HE “INDEPENDENT REVIEW” will not be attached to any 
political or other organisation, but it will maintain a decisively 
progressive attitude on political and social questions. 


CONTENTS. 
A PLEA FOR A PROGRAMME. 
PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL REFORM. 
ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 
THE NEAR EAST. 
THE OBLIGATION OF THE CREEDS. 
ECCLESIASTICISM. 
COLONIAL PREFERENCE. 
PROTECTION AND THE STEEL TRADE, Hueu Bett, 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, 
THE INTELLECTUAL CONDITION OF SCOTLAND. Hector Maceuerson, 
MR. BURDEN. (Serial.) Chaps. I. and II. Hivarre BELtLoc, 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Canon Barnett, 

THEODOR MoMMSEN. 

Rt. Hon JAmeEs Bryce, M.P. 
Dr. SANDAyY. 

G. Lowes Dickinson. 
EpwIin CANNAN. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


BOOKS I RECEIVE DSBY “oTH:E shAreeE RY? 
Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent 


Exviza's HusspanpD. By Barry Pain. (Chatto 6 Windus.) 1s. 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERING TREES AND SHRuBS. For British and Irish Gardens. By 
John Weathers, F.R.H.S,N.R.S  (Simpkin, Marshall, Hamtlton, Kent & Co.) 6s. 


LittLe ENTERTAINMENTS AND How to MANAGE THEM. By Mrs. Waldemar 
Leverton. (C, Arthur Pearson, Ltu.) 1s, 


THE RoMANCE OF MODERN ENGINEERING. By Archibald Williams, (C. Arthur 
Pearson, Ltd.) 55s. 


Lire's Counterpoint. By Lily Perks. (C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd.) 6s. 

Beatrice Froyie's Crime. By Florence Warden. (C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd.) 6s, 
My Memoirs. By Henri Stephan de Blowitz. 15s. net. (Arnold.) 

Mr. Pace’s Witp Oats. By Charles Eddy. 6s. (Arnold.) 

THE LoncsHorEMAN. By George Bartram, 6s. (Arnold.) 


Encianp Day sy Day. A Guide to Efficiency and Prophetic Calendar tor 1904, 
By the Authors of ‘Wisdom While You Wait.” 1s, net. (Methuen.) 


Tue Cuaser’s Luck. By “G.G." 3s. 6d. (John Long.) 
GerorGce Savite. By Charles Moray. 6s. (Jehn Long.) 
Top in “Tartt's.” By Nathaniel Gubbins, 3s. 6d. (John Long.) 
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Gossip of the flour. 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Steele. 


Youth and Age.—Lord Dalmeny is losing no time in 
following in his father’s footsteps. ‘Three years ago he was 
in the Eton eleven, and after soldiering for eighteen months 
in the Grenadier Guards he has now resigned his commis- 


Who died at Davos last week. Sir Michael Herbert was Lord Pembroke’s only brother, and 
had been ambassador at Washington for eighteen months before his death. His two sons appear 


in the photograph with him 


sion and apparently means to take seriously to politics. 
While Lord Dalmeny is much the youngest candidate for 
parliamentary honours the chosen candidate for North 
Leitrim, Mr. Peter McHugh, is seeking for the first time a 
seat in the House of Commons at an age when most men 
are thinking of retiring. He is seventy-six years of age and 
has been selected to succeed his son, who is just forty-six, 
in the representation of North Leitrim. 


What the Censor Thought.—From Bucharest a correspon- 
dent of the Daily Express sends a story which should rank 
with the gems of censorship. At the local office he handed 
ina telegram for London: ‘ Magnificent reception lunch. 
Health Kings England and Roumania enthusiastically 


drunk.” To his surprise this was suppressed by the 
censor and his money returned. The wire was perfectly 
innocent. He could not understand it at all. A friend 


made inquiries, and then he learned that the censor—or 
some minor subordinate—had assumed a full-stop after 
“health” and mistranslated the message to mean that the 
Kings of England and Roumania were enthusiastically 
drunk. Of course he explained and the officials apologised, 
but the victim of the temporary misunderstanding may con- 
gratulate himself that it did not occur in certain neighbouring 
territory; he might have suddenly found himself set up 
against the nearest wall looking down the muzzle of a rifle. 


Russell 
THE BRITISH AMBASSADOR AT WASHINGTON, SIR MICHAEL HERBERT 


The American ‘ Dolly Varden.”—Although Dolly Varden at 
the Avenue has nothing to do whatever with Dickens she is 
not untimely as the revival of the famous hat named after 
her suggests. The entertainment is not of equal merit. A 
distinguished manager who was present on the first night 
described it as a ‘charade,’ and I should be disposed to 
agree with him. The music is pretty, but there is not 
enough of it; the story is thinnish. Dolly Varden is a 
triumph for Miss Mabelle Gilman, and I shall be sur- 
prised if we allow her to go back to America in a hurry. 
She sings admirably, she has a real sense of comedy, 
and she is as pretty as the ordinary show girl with the 
advantage of having brains. Miss Sablanc, who was 
in The Medal and the Maid, also appears. The men 
sing well on the whole, but their acting might be 
improved. 


The Wandering Jew.—A Polish aristocrat, Count 
Rocca Diandivics, is the nearest approach to the 
medizeval Hebrew produced by this materialistic age. 
He is a native of Prussian Poland and for the last 
forty years, with the exception of a few weeks holiday 
occasionally, he has been hard at work travelling in 
search of sensation. The count runs his hobby econo- 
mically since he journeys on foot wherever possible, 
yet his wanderings, I am told, have cost him over 
£40,000. To avoid any doubt as to the reality of his 
rivalry with the older vagrant he persuades the police 
of every village he visits to certify the date of his arrival 
and departure, and in his thirst for first-hand informa. 
tion about prison life I believe he occasionally takes 
the necessary steps to get “run in.” His latest address 
was Vienna. By the time this paragraph is in print it 
may be Paris—or even London. But he would do 
well to avoid the last-named village; there are too 
many temptations to settle down, especially if one 
happens to be fifty-four and to wear a title. 


The Balls at Covent Garden.—Covent Garden has 
been transformed into Venice for the balls, and a very 
pretty scene it is. The first ball is on Friday. The 
big mechani- 
cal organ in 
the great hall 
should prove 
a great catch 
this winter. 
We shall miss 
, Dan Godfrey, 
) however. 


Bassano 


AT DRURY LANE 


THE RAGGING 


IN ‘*THE FLOOD TIDE" 


This scene illustrates part of the much-discussed ragging scene in the melo-farce 
at Drury Lane which the Lord Chamberlain has had cut out. Mr. Cecil Raleigh 
has written a strong article of protest at the intervention of the Crown with the 
theatre. In the picture we see the wicked earl (Mr. Tresahar) on his knees before 
the young Lieutenant Champion (Mr. Mister), who had risen from the ranks. 
He was ragged by his fellow officers and drew his sword, on which the colonel’s 
daughter (Miss Thimm) burst out of the cupboard of his room where she had 
been hiding 


THE RATE PR, 


THE SOUTH LONDON BABY SHOW 


The winners of the first prize in the twins class. The show, which took place on 
Saturday in the New Kent Road, secured nearly 200 entries and was the most 
successful baby exhibition ever held in London 


Twins on Exhibition.—A new record was established last 
Saturday in the New Kent Road, when the number of 
babies entered for the South London baby show easily ex- 
ceeded the previous best. So even were the merits of the 
babies exhibited that the judges, who consisted of three 
doctors and a nurse, took three and a half hours to decide on 
their verdict. In addition to the prizes offered for the best 
single baby there were prizes for the best twins and triplets. 
The last-mentioned class were not numerous, only one lot 
having come up to the scratch. 


The Premier as a Speaker.—Some of the sketches of 
Mr. Balfour in the act of delivering his Sheffield speech hit 
off the characteristic attitude to which I think I was the 
first to call attention in THe Tater. They show him 
hanging on for bare life with both hands to his 
coat collar. Mr. Balfour spoke very slowly and 
deliberately. He always does speak slowly— 
sometimes even with hesitation—and his speech 
was the speech of the thinker not of the orator. 
It lacked colour, fire, action, gesture—all the arts 
that sway a great audience. There were not even 
the brilliant mordant flashes that characterised 
Lord Salisbury, who never condescended to action 
either. But nobody ever saw Lord Salisbury 
cling to any support as Mr. Balfour clung to the 
brass rail on the Sheffield platform when he was 
not tugging at his coat collar. The fact is Mr. 
Balfour is not an orator but an essayist who 
delivers his essay orally. His appeal is to the 
head, not to the feelings. 


The £10,000 Jockey Club Stakes.—Sceptre is 
indeed a wonder. She has now added the Jockey 
Club Stakes (£10,000) to her marvellous list of 
victories, and there is but little doubt that she is 
the most extraordinary mare the world has ever 
seen. Her winnings in stakes up to now amount 
to something like £38,000. In addition to the 
four classic races she has won—the Two Thou- 
sand Guineas, the Thousand Guineas, Oaks, and 
St. Leger—she has also annexed the important 
Woodcote Stakes, St. James’s Palace Stakes, 
Nassau Stakes, and Hardwicke Stakes. She was 
only fourth in the Derby to Ard Patrick, to the 
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utter bewilder- 
ment of her late 
owner, Mr. R. S. 
Sievier. Sceptre’s 
last race was in 
the Eclipse Stakes, in which after a sensational finish 
she succumbed to Ard Patrick by a head. By defeating 
one of the select band of ‘“ triple-crown’’ heroes (there 
are only ten of them) Sceptre has greatly enhanced her 
reputation. La Fléche, another famous mare, won £34,588 
in stakes, whilst among other big winners are Donovan, 
£55,053; Ayrshire, £35,900; Memoir, £21,580; Isinglass, 
£57:455; St. Frusquin, £32,965 ; Orme, 32,936; Ormonde, 
£28,465 ; while Flying Fox, recently sold to go to France 
for £37,500, won during his career no less than £49,096. 


A BABY SHOW. 


Traditions of Newmarket.—There is a tradition that New- 
market was first used for racing purposes when it was the 
training ground of King Edward Longshanks—the first of 
that name—whose claim that he had conquered the Scots 
comes between certain historians and their rest. That 
vigorous soldier was certainly as fond of horseflesh as his latest 
successor and used to hold court at Newmarket from time 
to time. Palace House, Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s place 
near the course, is built on the site of the old royal residence, 
and the remains of the royal training stables are still to be 
seen behind ‘attersall’s sale paddock. Local legend also 
says that the first Edward’s trainer used to live in the queer 
little lodge close by; but I am inclined to think that 
particular building dates rather from the days when the 
Merry Monarch and his surly brother, the Duke of York, 
attended the Newmarket meeting. Charles II., however, 
had no palace of his own in the neighbourhood, though his 
favourite, Nell Gwyn, hada house at Bishop's Stortford, 
where the King used to call going and coming. 


Sir Henry Irving and the Lyceum. — Sir Henry Irving’s 
appearance (by way of letter) at the Lyceum meeting made 
a profound impression, proving the real greatness of the 
man. The proposal to turn the Lyceum into a music-hall 
is really lamentable, even I venture to think with Mr. Mul- 
holland, who spoke the soundest sense, on financial grounds. 
Very appropriately Mr. Austin Brereton’s History of the 
Lyceum will be issued by Lawrence and Bullen in a week 
or two. 


‘© A Chinese Honeymoon.”—Monday evening claimed the 
critics for Duse and for the second anniversary of A Chinese 
Honeymoon. I sampled both. After the latter show Mr. 
Frank Curzon entertained a small party to supper. 


An Apology.—I am asked by Messrs. Broadwood to 
express great regret on the part of themselves and the 
printers for the fact that a block of one of Messrs. Erard’s 
planos was used in error to illustrate the advertisement of 
the former firm in last week’s TATLER. 


Campbell & Gray 
LISTENING TO MR. BALFOUR’S SHEFFIELD SPEECH IN LONDON 


Owing to its having to be transmitted by a circuitous route the speech travelled over 220 miles of 
wire before it was heard in the Electrophone Saloon in Gerrard Street, London 
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“THE TATLER'S” WINTER PRIZE COMPETITION. 


Valuable Prizes for Our Readers. 


@ ye to the great popularity which attended our first monogram competition a year ago we have decided to start 

a somewhat similar competition, but constructed on more popular lines. In that competition, it will be remembered, 
prizes were offered for the best solutions of quotations expressed in monogram form. In the present competition the 
monogram form will still be adhered to, but instead of quotations from well-known authors, which gave perhaps an undue 
advantage to literary experts, the sentences will be selected entirely from the editorial and advertisement pages of THE 
TatLer and Sphere from August 1, 1903, to the date when the competition closes. F vom each sentence, however, one word will 
be omitted which must be filled in by the competitors. The position of the missing word each week will be indicated by a space. 
In the sentence given this week, for example, it is the fifth word which has been omitted. The prizes will be:— 


FIRST PRIZE—A Magnificent 140-guinea Erard Grand Piano. 


Second Prize—The “Hamilton” Gold Watch (thinnest keyless watch in 
the world), value 35 guineas. 

Third Prize—A Beautiful Framed Coloured Picture by Greiffenhagen. 

Fourth Prize—A Double-page Black-and-white Drawing by Stanley Berkeley. 

Fifth Prize—A Full-page Drawing by C. Wyllie. 

Sixth Prize—A Full-page Drawing by FEF. Pegram. 


MONOGRAM NO. 1 


- RULES AND HINTS FOR COMPETITORS 


3, This competition will run for 
twelve weeks in all, closing in the 
issue of December 23, 

2. Solutions must not be sent in 
week by week. Competitors must 
wait till the competition is over and 
then send in their answers, which 
will be received any time between 
Wednesday, December 23, and Friday, 
January 3, 1904, inclusive. Solutions 
must be addressed to “* The Monogram 
Editor, ‘ Tatler’ Office, 6, Great New 
Street, E.C.” 

3. The first prize will be awarded 
fo the competitor who succeeds in 
deciphering correctly the largest num- 
ber of sentences. The other prizes 
will be awarded in order to the com- 
petitors who correctly decipher the 


4, No petson directly or indirectly 
connected with the staff of “ The 
Tatler” or “The Sphere” will be 
eligible for a prize. 

5. Solutions must be written legi- 
bly on one sheet of paper and must 
be numbered to correspond with the 
monograms they represent. “There is 
no need to cut out the monograms, 
but each week while the competition 
lasts a coupon will be printed on the 


page which faces the inside of the 


back of the cover, ic., the same 
page_on which the Insurance Coupon 
appears, and these coupons, twelve in 
all, must accompany solutions, 


6. Competitors may send in as 
many sets of solutions as they please, 
but each set must be accompanied by 


next largest number of sentences. In 
twelve coupons, 


the event of a tie ot ties for any of 
the prizes the Editor reserves the right 
of deciding how the prizes shall be 


7. Competitors must write their 
names and addresses legibly on the 
awatded, and the Editor’s decision on sheet of paper on which their solu- 
every matter must be regarded as tions ate written. Any violation of 
final. The 140-guinea Erard Grand Piano this rule will entail disqualification. 
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Workhouse or Prison. — Some time 
ago a tramp called at a Bridewell in 
Surrey and asked the way to the nearest 
workhouse. A constable informed him 
that it was a mile off, whereupon the 
tramp replied, ‘‘Oh this place will do me as well,’ and 
thereupon hit the constable a blow between the eyes, and 
was promptly lodged in the desired quarters. It is wonderful 
how many men cheerfully seek the food and shelter of his 
Majesty’s prisons. The other day a man gave himself up 
to the police at Notting Hill after having stolen some cloth 
because he was worried and wanted rest. 


SWIMMING WITHOUT WATER 


This photograph shows one of the methods employed on training ships for teaching young 
sailors to swim. It is said that by learning the proper motions before he goes into the water 
a boy acquires the knack of swimming in a couple of lessons 


Telescopes at £800.—A telescope about 18 in. in length 
and mounted in brass, such as are to be seen in plenty of 
London shops, will often cost £800. Plenty of people 
living in Hampstead who are fond of star-gazing think very 
little of spending this amount on a really good telescope. 
The price of an instrument depends altogether on its lens; 
A good one takes an infinity of trouble to make. A manu- 
facturer will as a rule be able to use only two or three 
lenses for a good telescope out of perhaps 5,000. The price 
of one such lens will be about £600. 


The Brighton Road, New 
Style—A few months ago 
the Stock Exchange and a 
score of trades in turn were 
bitten with the desire to 
walk to Brighton. Now 
the craze has extended 
even to the bricks. Right 
away from Streatham to 
Redhill those trim little 
red-tiled villas with their 
Queen Anne _ embellish- 
ments and their embryo 
gardens are creeping 
gradually farther out— 
here in rows, there in de- 
tachments, with outposts 
of solitary buildings in 
advance. Purley, which 
was naught but lanes and 
woods and chalk downs a 
few years ago, is a suburb 
that has sprung up and 
spread itself out in a night 
almost as if the hills had 
suddenly produced a crop of ruddy mushrooms. The London 
road takes more and more the character of a continuous 
street. Croydon is practically absorbed in the great wen 
that swallows up all the outstanding villages, and be- 
yond Croydon the fashionable motor track known as the 
Brighton road is no longer reminiscent of the old coaching 
days though the royal mail still thunders down it at 
midnight. 


Contented all Round 


[Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, a new York 
society woman, says she does not wish 
to be either the President or his wife; 
she would not like to entertain niggers. ] 
Mrs, Fish is well content 
Not to be the President, 

Which is quite as well for she 
Obviously couldn’t be. 


She has no desire in life 

To be that official’s wife. 

There again her wisdom’s shown, 
For he has one of his own, 


Mrs, Fish would quite decline 
With a coloured man to dine, 
Though it’s fortunately true 
Nobody has asked her to, 


And the President, so far, 
No, nor even Mrs, R, 

Has been ever heard to wish 
To be dashing Mrs, Fish, 


Swimming on Dry Land. 
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Hustled by the Crowd.—Instead of 
being bored by political speeches at 
Sheffield the Duke of Norfolk was 
enjoying the hospitality last week of 
Lord Ralph and Lady Anne Kerr at 
their place near Dalkeith. The day he left Arundel for 
Scotland he strolled down through the excursion crowd 
from the castle to the station like any ordinary mortal wear- 
ing a soft wide-awake hat and a black lounge suit which 
was not made in Bond Street. He was even hustled by 
the trippers, not one in a hundred of whom guessed who 
he was, and a man I know nearly shouldered him off the 
pavement accidentally, but looked round just 
in time to avoid the coming collision and recog- 
nised the duke. After that I can even swallow 
the story they tell about the Mayor of Sheffield 
who was invited to Arundel and was treated 
so well by the duke that at the moment of 
parting the hospitable soul exclaimed, ‘ Well, 
when tha cooms to Sheffield next tha mun 
look ma oop for a wee bit grub an’a bit o’ 
shootin’.” 

A New Magazine.—In the midst of the snip- 
pety literature with which the market is flooded 
nowadays it is refreshing to come across a new 
publication written by intelligent writers for 
intelligent readers. The first number of the 
Independent Review, which has just come into 
my hands, is undoubtedly one of the best 
monthly magazines that has made its appear- 
ance fora long time. ‘Though it deals mainly 
with subjects of political and social interest 
there is not a dull page in it from cover to 
cover. Its title sufficiently explains the views 
of the editor, or rather the editors, for with 
the Independent Review a new departure has 
crivv been made, and instead of being governed by 
a single editor its management is entrusted to 
an editorial council. It is certainly an inte- 
resting experiment and one that seems likely 
to carry success with it. 


He has Seen Napoleon.—Mr. Alderman J. W. Ryder 
of Devonport attained his ninety-fourth. birthday a week or 
two ago, and can certainly boast of having hada career 
such as few men have had during his long, eventful life. He 
was the chief amongst those who secured for Devonport a 
charter of incorporation in 1837, and has been in one 
capacity or other in the council chamber of the town for 
over sixty years without a break. He has been no fewer 
than seven times chosen mayor of his native town and 
has always filled the office with conspicuous success. The 
last occasion was in 1887 when Devonport celebrated its 
jubilee at the same time as the late Queen. But Mr. 
Ryder’s chief 
boast is that he 
remembers hav- 
ing seen Napo- 
leon. He was 
a boy when the 
Bellerophon put 
into Plymouth 
Sound with the 
French Em- 
peror on board 
as a prisoner, 
but he clearly 
recollects the 
view he had of 
Napoleon. As 
this happened 
some _ eighty- 
eight years 
ago, and as 
there are no 
survivors of 
Waterloo left, 
it would appear 
that Mr. Ryder 
isalmost, if not 


quite, the last Heath 
of those living, THE ONLY ENGLISHMAN LIVING WHO REMEMBERS 
eli micanhires SEEING NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 


member the Alderman J. W. Ryder of Devonport, who attained his ninety- 

wonderful fourth birthday lately, was a boy on board the Bellerophon 

when Napoleon Bonaparte surrendered, and declares he can 
still remember séeing the great general 


* petit caporal.”’ 
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A Hardworked Monarch.—Most of 
us regard a visit to Scotland in the 
light of a holiday. It may be so with 
private individuals, but it is certainly 
not the case with the King when he 
visits Balmoral. Every afternoon, except Saturday and 
Sunday, a Government messenger arrives at. Balmoral, 
and for three hours every morning the King is engaged 
with his private secretary in the transaction of public 


Nicholl - 


A FUTURE CABINET MINISTER 


Lord Milner with his military staff at Johannesburg 


business. In the afternoon the messenger leaves Bal- 
moral bringing back with him to London a large pile of 
documents, every one of which the King has read and 
thoroughly considered. In such stirring political times 
as we have been having lately the King is kept excep- 
tionally busy, while during the last fortnight he has been 


- occupied by public business for not less than six hours every 


day of the week except Sunday. 


Chinamen Asleep.—There is no human being who can 
court sleep so quickly as a Chinaman; he can sleep amid 
the roar of machinery just as S readily as he can in his bed 
away from all dis- 
turbing sounds; he 
can also sleep if 
necessary standing up 
just as well as lying 
down. The China- 
man is, as a rule, a 
great dreamer, and in 
the Chinese quarter 
of London it is no 
uncommon thing to 
see a group of four or 
five wearers of the 
pigtail gravely relat- 
ing their dreams to 
each other. It is 
against etiquette to 
interrupt the history 
of a dream or even 
to appear bored dur- 
ing its narration. 
The listeners must . 
keep up an appear- 
ance of polite interest 


until the history Of wo hundred’and fifty boys and girls from Dr. Barnardo’s Home at Riverside Station, Liverpool, ; 
on their way to Canada chemist. 


the dream is finished. 


Youthful Emigrants. 
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Possible Fogs.—The recent advent 
of some rather dense fogs in the early 
morning has set, as might be expected, 
the weather expert going on the subject, 
who has given a number of excellent 
reasons for the presence of these early fogs and many more 
for their frequency later on. But fogs are not at all 
in the habit of paying much attention to the weather 
expert. Last year, it will be remembered, we had some 
heavy morning fogs in the early part of October and dismal 
were the prophecies for November. As it turned out last 
year was peculiarly free from fogs, nor was there any 
particularly bad sample of one during the whole season. 


A “Lady Commercial.”—-Mrs. Blackston, the only lady 
commercial traveller in England, is a charming young 
widow possessed of business capacities of the highest order, 
The credit for 
the experiment 
of opening up 
this new sphere 
of women’s 
work belongs 
to Lintine’s of 
Great Eastern 
Street, London, 
the well-known 
importers of 
wicker and cane 
furniture. Mrs. 
Blackston has 
been at work 
since the begin- 
ning of the year, 
and in the 
course of her 
travels through 
the United 
Kingdom has 
constantly come 
into contact 
with the ‘ gen- 
tlemen of the 
road,” from 


whom. with 
hardly an ex- THE ONLY “LADY COMMERCIAL” IN ENGLAND 


ception she has Mrs. Blackston, who “travels’’ for the firm of Lintine of 

been treated Great Eastern Street, London, Her ‘‘line” is mainly 
ith th t wicker and cane furniture, which she has been wonderfully 

wit e great- successful in selling all over the country 

est courtesy. 


Twin Souls and Science.— An enterprising journalist has 
run to earth in a quiet little villa in a Paris boulevard one 
of the discoverers of radium, M. Curie. The other and 
undiscovered one is Madame Curie, the professor’s wife. 
Madame is a Pole who knows quite as much about che- 
mistry as her husband and is herself a professor in a 
training school at Versailles. M. Curie is likewise a pro- 
fessor at a technical school in the Rue St. Honoré. Mr. 
Frederic Lees describes him in the Pall Mall Magazine asa 
“tall, quiet, rather 
shy, clever - looking 
man about forty-five 
years of age or per- 
haps a little more,” 
with a penchant for 
cycling which is 
shared by his. wife. 
The first suggestion 
of the existence of the 
new element came 
from madame, but the 
main work of experi- 
ment was carried out 
by M. Curie, who will 
bear upon him to his 
dying day the scar of 
the first radium burn 
recorded by science. 
M. and Madame 
Curie have one child, 
and the only other 
banks member of the house- 


AN ARMY OF YOUTHFUL EMIGRANTS hold is M. Curie’s 


father, also a clever 
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TWO LITTLE BROWN BOOTS 


The Story of a Holiday in Switzerland. 


Gaiam Fortescue was standing in the passage gazing meditatively 

at a pair of tiny brown boots outside the door of bedroom 
No. 47. He had arrived at the Beau Rivage, Lucerne, the evening 
before and was on his way downstairs to breakfast when the boots 
attracted his attention. 

He was a good deal of a dreamer was Graham, and inclined to 
speculation about people whom he met and to weaving stories round 
any of their peculiarities he chanced to notice, and these dainty little 
boots of polished brown leather gave to the curious kink in his 
imagination the promise of a dainty little lady of refinement whose 
acquaintance ought to be well worth the making. He had forgotten 
all about his breakfast and was lost in admiration of the boots when 
the door of No. 47 opened slightly, a shapely hand and arm peeped 
out, and as the owner of them reached down for her property 
Graham caught sight of a thick wisp of dark brown hair with golden 
glints in it, of long eyelashes, and of a dimpled cheek. 

He knew, of course, that it was quite ridiculous, but still the 
vision of that shaply hand and arm and the remembrance of those 
tiny boots quite spoiled his appe- 
tite for the Swiss rolls and moun- 
tain honey and caused his coffee 
to get cold before he drank it. 

Five minutes after with a blush 
which would have done no shame 
to the cheek of a youth of one- 
and-twenty he was inquiring at the 
desk as to the identity of the fair 
denizen of No. 47. 

“47 is empty, sir. Mdlle. de 
Réol and her aunt, who occupied 
it, have j ist left for Andermatt.” 

Graham spent a_ wretched 
afternoon, and though he had 
intended staying in Lucerne at 
least a week, when evening came 
the knowledge that there was a 
train which would enable him to 
make the Andermatt connection 
and get there that night became 
too much for him, and so he left. 

At Andermatt, after he had 
been to three hotels and searched 
the registers, he found the name 
for which he had been hunting at 
the Krone. But Mdlle. de Réol 
and her aunt, the Comtesse de 
Challemel, had gone on to the 
Furka, and with a muttered ex- 
clamation at the persistence of his 
ill luck Graham after a_ hasty 
luncheon caught the afternoon 
diligence and followed them. 

The day had been quite warm 
at Andermatt, but on the Furka 
when they! got there at about 
seven o’clock Graham and his 
fellow travellers found themselves 
wrapped in heavy clouds distilling icy moisture, and were cold and 
hungry. Dinner and a bed interested Graham Fortescue more that 
evening than the owner of the brown boots did. Besides, there was 
but one hotel perched up on the Furka Pass, 8,000 ft. above 
sea-level, and he had seen the dainty boots before a bedroom door 
as he was taken to his own.: 

He slept late, for the walk to Andermatt and the drive through 
the clouds had tired him, and when he went down to breakfast he 
saw that the brown boots had disappeared. They and their owner 
were not in the'breakfast-room nor were they on the stretch of road 
in front of the hotel. Mdlle. de Réol and her aunt had gone on by 
the early stage to Glestch, and there would be no other stage until 
the afternoon. 

“Walk down ?” 

“Oh yes ; the walk down wasa steep but very pleasant one, and 
monsieur would have a splendid view of the Rhone glacier as he went.” 

At Gletsch he found there was but one hotel, the huge Hétel du 
Glacier du Rhéne, with its two hundred bedrooms and its twentieth- 


LADY MACKAY'’S DAUGHTERS, EFFIE AND ELSIE 


By John N. Raphael. 


century comfort. He dined there in the big dining-room but caught 
no glimpse of the enchantress who like some modern will-o’-the-wisp 
was leading him across the valleys and mountains of Switzerland. On 
his way to bed again, however, wandering along the passages of the 
great hotel, he saw her boots ; not brown ones this time but green 
shagreen leather, yet daintily and unmistakably her boots, before the 
door of No, 89. There was another pair of boots beside them this 
time—great boots with nails in them, almost a man’s boots he 
thought with a shudder. The aunt’s, no doubt. 

In the morning he had missed Mdlle. de Réol and her aunt 
again. They had taken a private carriage on to the Grimsel and 
to Meiringen, a carriage with six horses, and Fortescue’s funds did 
not permit of such a luxury. 

He followed them to Meiringen, however, by the post and missed 
them there again.. He missed them at Brienz, wasted two days 
at Interlaken, only to learn when he had hunted up their names at 
every possible] hotel—and there {are at least thirty first-class hotels 
there—that the two ladies had gone on to Paris, and there, of 
course, to find them would be 
quite impossible. 

He spent the evening debating 
what he meant to do and finally, 
although he had to laugh at the 
absurdity, he left for Paris the 
next morning, attracted thither 
like the needle of a compass by 
the magnet. As on the evening 
of his arrival Graham sat sipping 
his after-dinner champagne at 
the Café de la Paix Jacques de 
Brimaud, a comrade of the old 
art student days whom he had 
not seen for years, came up and 
greeted him. Jacques was in 
evening dress and “ desolated” 
that he could not spend what 
was left of the evening with “ce 
cher vieux Graham,” but he had 
an engagement to take tea with 
old friends of ,his family, la Com- 
tesse [de Challemel and her so 
charming niece, who had but just 
returned from Switzerland. There 
was no need for de Brimaud to 
tell Graham Fortescue that last 
piece of news, and it was with a 
quite unusual bashfulness and 
colour reddening his already sun- 
burnt face he suggested that per- 
haps his friend, Brimaud, might 
take him with him and present 
him to the countess and her niece. 

And an hour later Graham 
Fortescue was being introduced to 
Madame la Comtesse de Chal- 
lemel and to mademoiselle, her 
niece; but as he bowed over the 
dimpled hand of Mdlle. Lucie de Réol Graham grew pale and his 
heart hurt him. Those were not the feet which had been cased in 
the brown bootlets of his dream, for Mdlle. de Réol, charming though 
she was, wore what the trade would call small sixes. And peeping 
out on to the footstool in front of the countess’s arm chair was a 
dainty red morocco slipper. 

The boots—the brown boots and the boots of green shagreen— 
upon which Graham had built up a whole romance, belonged to the 
aunt, not to the niece, and the objectionable hobnailed ones must 
have been Lucie de Réol’s. 

He did not tell the aunt and niece the story of his chase of them 
until some time afterwards, for Graham’s holiday grew longer than 
he had intended and he spent many pleasant evenings at the 
pretty house looking out upon the Parc Monceau. When his tale 
was told another story had been told as well, a question asked and 
answered, and after all the wisp of thick brown hair with golden 
glints in it was Lucie de Réol’s if the wee boots were not, and it is 
now the property of Mrs. Graham Fortescue. 


Lafayette 
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OVERHEARD 


First Workman: Wot’s all this jaw, Bill, *bout Turkish monstrosities in the Balkans? 
Second Workman: ’Ow should | know? ’Cept it’s them /Massacredonians again 


THE 


TATLER 


THE . TAT LER 


A Lady’s Private Railway Station.— 
How many ladies in the British Isles 
can boast that they possess a railway 
station of their own? Only one, we 
believe. The fortunate lady in ques- 
tion is Mrs. Ballantyne-Dykes, who is the possessor 
of the pretty little station at Dovenby near Cockermouth. 
This is the station for Dovenby Hall, whose mistress is its 
owner and who keeps this very convenient landing place 
expressly for the use of her family or her guests. She has 
had it beautifully fitted-up with all the most modern arrange- 
ments ; thus there is a booking office, a small room from 
which tickets are duly issued, and there is an attendant who 
collects the tickets when passengers arrive. There is a 
miniature waiting-room, yet large enough for the people 
who occasionally patronise it, and there is facility for leaving 
luggage should the passenger so desire. One line of rails 
runs through. this pretty station, and the stone offices are 
well shown against the thick green trees which grow so 
luxuriantly on the Dovenby estate. The station is on the 
Derwent branch of the Maryport and Carlisle Railway. 


THE RAILWAY STATION AT DOVENBY BELONGING TO 
MRS. BALLANTYNE-DYKES 


A Duke’s Private Railway StationDunrobin Rail- 
way Station, of which I give a photograph, is the 
private possession of the Duke of Sutherland and is 
situated on the system of the Highland Railway Com- 
pany. It is surrounded by extremely characteristic 
Scottish scenery and can rank as one of the prettiest 
railway stations in Scotland. The waiting-room, 
booking office, and other rooms are all comprised in 
a charming picturesque building which is built of 
the best Scots fir and pine, and the little station 
has all the usual accompaniments and facilities of its 
larger compeers. There is one line of rails only, and 
trains are only stopped at Dunrobin when required to 
either set down or take up members of the ducal 
household or guests. During the shooting season 
whilst the duke and duchess stay at the castle the 
station is kept comparatively busy as they entertain 
largely. 


Lord Milner’s Host.—Sir Clinton Dawkins, with 
whom Lord Milner has been staying since his arrival in 
England, has much in common with his distinguished guest. 
Both have occupied the post of Financial Under Secretary in 
Egypt, both are Balliol men, and both were at one time 
private secretary to Lord Goschen when he succeeded Lord 
Randolph Churchill as Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
1888. Time, however, sits much more lightly on the 
knight than on the peer, who is as taciturn as his old friend 
is genial. 


From Censorship to Cabinet—Some day Lord Stanley will 
be Earl of Derby, and will probably make an exceptionally 
genial member of the Upper House. But though he has 
had financial experience both at the Treasury and at the 
War Office nobody would take him for a typical business 
man; this is impossible with anyone who has been a 
soldier. He always had an affable, off-hand House of 
Commons manner, however, which could not be spoiled 
. even by his term of army service. When he was press 


Private Railway Stations. 
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censor in South Africa the worst com- 
plaint that was made of him by 
the aggrieved correspondent merely 
alleged that he was an obvious amateur 
trying to teach the professional jour- 
nalist his business. It was unfortunate, no doubt, that 
he fell foul of Mr. Edgar Wallace for excessive zeal and 
enterprise, but I suppose it was inevitable. The press 
censor and the keen correspondent are perforce natural 
enemies, and not even the mildest of censors likes to be 
outwitted. Certainly the pressmen who had previously met 
Lord Stanley at the House of Commons had no cause to 
complain. With the old stager who had the misfortune to 
be a perfect stranger it was different, and the unknown 
correspondent of a new paper was utterly suspect. Time, 
however, induced confidence ; and in any case, though they 
might dislike the official they could not help liking thé man, 
for Lord Stanley was hail-fellow-well-met with most of 
those who dropped in at his little office in Bloemfontein, 
and he never wore the air of official severity affected by 
certain subordinates. ; 


The Garb of Ould Erin.—‘‘ The garb of ’98,” writes 
a correspondent, ‘survived in some Irish districts well 
into last century to my knowledge, and I am told it is 
still worn in the west. Even in the county of Meath, 
where everything save Mr. Sheehy and the election is 
more or less Anglicised, it persisted till quite recently. 
Thirty years ago in the little village of Ballivor there 
were a couple of old men in this quaint dress who 
spent their days leaning against their doorposts on 
opposite sides of the street and exchanging gossip in a 
brogue as broad as the bog of Allan. Both wore the 
green swallow-tailed coat with brass. buttons, white 
cord knee breeches also with brass buttons, greenish- 
grey knitted wool stockings, and greased shoes locally 
known as brogues. The hat, however, was not the 
one depicted in THe TatLer of September 23 but an 
honest tile which might have come out of éx-President 
Kruger’s wardrobe. These were the last of the race in 
that countryside, but the brass buttons of the old régime 
are still treasured by the schoolboy. They are discs of 


THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND’S PRIVATE STATION AT DUNROBIN 
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solid brass with a solid brass loop at the back quite different 
from the flimsy modern inventions, and by rubbing the face 
of one on a piece of wood or a garment it becomes hot 
enough to burn the hand of an unsuspecting neighbour. 
Hence their popularity with young Ireland.” ° 

Many Happy Returns to—October 7: Prince Nicholas of 
Montenegro, 1841; Major Lord Charles Cavendish-Bentinck, 
1868 ; Sir Arthur Brooke, 1865. October 8: Lady Ampthill; 
Lord Rowton, 1838. October 9: Lord Massereene, 1842; Sir 
George Dallas, 1842; Mr. L. F. Austin, 1852; Mr. W.L. Alden, 
1837. October 10: Duke Charles Borwin of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, 1888; Lord Balcarres, 1871; Fridtjof Nansen, 1861; 
Dr. Robertson Nicoll, 1851; Sir Francis Montefiore, 1860. 
October 11; Prince George of Teck, 1895; Mr. Bernard Part- 
ridge, R.I., 1861. October 12: Lord Lifford, 1837; Lord Feild- 
ing, 1885; Sir Arthur de Capel Brooke, 1869. October 13: Lady 
Saye and Sele; Mrs. Langtry; Lord Powerscourt, 1836; Lord 
Queensberry, 1868; Sir Philip Currie, 1834. 


@e 
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Turning Swords into Ploughshares,— 


The recent photograph and paragraph 
in THE TATLER pointing out that the 
iron lamp-posts on Waterloo Bridge 
were made from the iron of captured 
cannon reminds a correspondent that there are several 
extraordinary uses to which such cannon have been put 


besides this one. London can 
boast of several of these. The 
famous Guards’ Memorial, 
which is visited with interest 
by most strangers to the metro- 
polis—and there are many here 
now—was cast wholly out of the 
old cannon brought from various 
battlefields of the Crimean War. 
Hyde Park, too, is not without 
its similar adornment, for the 
Achilles Statue near the en- 
trance, ‘which now forms the 
rallying place for all the rank 
and fashion of the season during 
the Saturday and Sunday 
parades of June and July, was 
made. from cannon captured by 
the English at Sebastopol and 
is generally looked upon as a 
particularly fine specimen of 
casting. 


A Diplomatic Tight Fit.—It is 
known and winked at by the 
powers that be that the dip- 
lomatic despatch boxes and 
Foreign Office messengers are 
occasionally used for purposes 
for which they were not intended. 
This is where the blandishments 
of the fair sex come in. How- 
ever, provided they do not smug- 
gle it does not much matter. 
One of these boxes, however, 
atforded some amusement at 
the Foreign Office, for when it 
was opened there tumbled out 
an old pair of corsets with a full 
description and particulars of 
certain required changes pinned 


on to it and a request that it should be sent to a certain 
The lady was not satisfied with the foreign 
article and feared to entrust her valuable model to the post. 


corsetiéve. 


So the Foreign Office got it. 


A ROOF GARDEN. 


Sparrow 


THE GUARDS’ CRIMEAN MEMORIAL IN PALL MALL 


Entirely made from cannon captured from the Russians during the 
Crimean War 


DEE. LATLER 


Mr. Arthur Symons’s ‘“ Obiter Dicta.’’—~ 
I always read with interest everything 
that Mr. Arthur Symons writes because 
he approaches art with just those 
faculties alert which most writers de- 
liberately suppress in dealing with esthetics. Sometimes I 
thoroughly disagree with him for this very reason, but he 


has always a new light to shed 
on a subject. Thus his latest 
book—Plays, Acting, and Music 
—has fascinated me. Here are 
some of his obitey dicta :— 


The art of Sarah Bernhardt has always 
been a very conscious art. . . . She is 
always the actress as well as the part. 

The genius of Réjane is a kind of finesse. 

- . Itis the feminine equivalent of intel- 
lect... . 2: It, is: sex civilised. .... ..> It 
intoxicates us by its appeal toso many sides of 
our nature at once. 

To Irving acting is the art of sharp, de- 
tached, but always delicate movement. . . . 
[It] isalmosta science. [It] is nointerruption 
of an intense inner life, but a craftsmanship 
into which he has put all he has to give. 

Miss Marion Terry is an actress of much 
greater capacity than the famous sister who 
has played so enchantingly at acting. 

Mr. Pinero suggests nothing ; he tells you 
all he knows. He cares to know nothing but 
what immediately concerns the purpose of 
his play. . The existence of his people 
begins and ends with their first and last 
speech on the boards. 

The difference between the spirit of Tol- 
stoy and the spirit of Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw is the difference between the spirit of 
Christ and the spirit of Euclid. 

Tschaikowsky puts the frog-like dancing 
of the Russian peasant into his tunes; he 
cries and roars like a child in a rage. ys 
He likes to pound the drum and to hear the 
violins running up. and down scales like 
acrobats. 


A Story about the King. — 
Mr. Cyril Maude in his new 
book about The Haymarket 
Theatre tells us that the vene- 
rable playhouse once possessed 
a notable old stage carpenter, 
Oliver Wales. One night the 
present King as Prince of Wales 
visited the theatre and went 
behind after the “‘ show ” :— 


The Prince had lit a cigar, which he smoked while Mr. Tree explained the various 
features between the scenes. When they got to the back of the stage who should the 
manager espy but old Oliver Wales quietly enjoying a pipe in a corner. One can 
imagine his Royal Highness's consternation when Tree called out peremptorily, ‘‘ How 


dare you, Wales! Stop smoking at once."’ 


HOW THE FRESH-AIR PROBLEM IS SOLVED IN GERMANY—ON A ROOF GARDEN IN BERLIN 
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A New Shooting School.—Many Lon- Fox, the day poor Holocaust broke its 
donets who recently knew nothing about leg. Mr. Palmer knows the points ol 
a gun or how to use one have developed A Japanese Love Story. a thoroughbred from A to Z, and when 
into very passable shots by taking | he paints he paints a picture—not a 


lessons at the new shooting school near 

West Ealing promoted by Mr. Lang and Son, the well- 
known gunmakers. The methods of teaching are very 
complete. To start with, the pupil is taught how to hold 
the gun, then how to load, after which he gets lessons and 
is shown how to bring the weapon rapidly to his shoulder 
in a proper manner. After these preparatory lessons he 
learns at the traps from which 
the clay birds are thrown how 
to take flying shots of a simple 
and easy description. He is 
then taken down the partridge 
ride, and by the clever con- 
struction of the traps, which 
are quite concealed from view, 
gets a most useful experience 
of all sorts of shots which the 
school instructor shows him 
how to take. Shooting driven 
grouse from the grouse butt 
affords very realistic practice 
for this most difficult class of 
sport, and the birds thrown 
from the high black stand 
give the pupil a good insight 
into the difficulties of bringing 
down rocketing ‘pheasants. 
Many well-known sportsmen 
from time to time may be 
seen at the school keeping 
their eye in by knocking over 
the mimic birds. The Duke 


mere lineated portrait of a horse. One 
sees this most delightfully brought out in the painting 
of the Duke of Portland’s stud—the finest collection of 
stallions in the world. This picture, whichisa 12 ft. by 6 ft. 
canvas, hangs in the billiard-room at Welbeck Abbey. 
Mr. Palmer also painted William III. for the duke, and 
found the great Gold Cup winner to be the most simple and 
good-natured of animals; he 
would stand and nibble at 
a the artist’s rest stick while his 
oll | | portrait was being painted. 
ATT x, During the winter months 
| si Mr. Palmer paints hunters, 
ie (lu going about to the big country 
houses, where he is always sure 
to be well mounted to hounds, 
for all the important meets. 
Then he has his regular hours 
for work. 


Could Not Draw the Groom. 
—Mr. Palmer is greatly averse 
to having a groom appear in 
any of his pictures and often 
offends the dignity of these 
stable gentry thereby. Once 
an old groom ata large stable 
in Hartwell was greatly elated 
when told that an artist was 
coming to paint the stud, and 
proceeded to put extra polishes 
on the coats of the thorough- 
breds and array himself in 


of Roxburghe, who is a capital 
shot and a very keen sports- 


TO LIGHTEN ‘‘ TOMMY’S” BURDEN 


his most irreproachable livéry 
to do the honours. A day or 


man, has enjoyed frequent visits A convertible pickaxe and spade invented by Lord Wemyss. Several witnesses 1 h ih ; 
there. Pictures of the school stated before the War Commission that the pickaxes and spades supplied to so later when the picture was 


will be found on page 26. 


A Famous Painter of 
Thoroughbreds.—Mr. Lynwood 
Palmer is essentially the painter of the racehorse and hunter 
of to-day. For years he has been a familiar figure on the 
turf and the hunting field, never ostensibly displaying his 
sketch book but always taking notes, mental and otherwise. 
Once only has he planned to make a sketch of an actual race, 
and that was the ill-fated run between Holocaust and Flying 


our soldiers were simply so much dead weight, being far too soft for the finished and the artist gone 
purposes for which they were intended. By Lord Wemyss's invention Tommy the autocrat of the stables 
would at any rate have to carry less weight 


was overheard holding forth 
to the. under grooms to the 
effect that ‘“‘ That man, Palmer, ain’t no artist. Why ’e 
couldn’t even ’ave me a standin’ at the ’orses’ ’eads but 
’ad to do ’emalone. ’E couldn’t draw me, ’e could only 
draw the ’orses; an’ all I’ve got to say is ’e’s no artist.” 
Some excellent specimens of Mr. Palmer’s work will be 
found on pages 18 and 19. 
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How Doctors Differ.—The 
most amusing feature of the 
tariff squabble is the facility 
with which the professors 
differ about fundamental prin- : 
ciples. It makes one almost wonder whether after all Pilate was really 
jesting when he asked, “ What is truth?” To a frivolous person 
outside the welter of politics it is more than amusing, it supplies a 
certain amount of mental gymnastics; one can think out so many 
reasons why they should differ. For example, the bulk of the British 
professors are Freetraders because they grew up in a Free-trade atmo- 
sphere, and the bulk of the Americans are Protectionist because they 
were born into the Protectionist faith. Then, too, the English professor 
who in the nineties avowed himself a Protectionist would soon cease to 
hold office, and the American who embraced Free Trade would equally 
find his position precarious. There is one, indeed, in Philadelphia who 
draws his salary on the distinct understanding that he teaches only 
Protectionist doctrine. His chair was founded and endowed by a 
millionaire who made his money by protection, and who took especial 
care that the trust deed should perpetuate his wish to further the interests 
of such an excellent ‘‘ ism.” 


Piglets at the Zoo. 


The Two Sides of Mr. Chamberlain.—One of the reasons for Mr. 
Chamberlain’s great popularity is undoubtedly his intense ‘ British- 
ness.’ His courage, his strenuousness, and above all the absolute 
correctness and simplicity of his domestic life, appeal strongly to the 
man in the street, who sees in these characteristics the embodiment of 


Copyright of “ The Tatler” 
AN ATLANTIC ‘ STIFF” 
The ‘‘stiff” is the modern American equivalent of the press- 


gang. Hundreds of unfortunate “stiffs” are shipped on 
Atlantic cattle boats at New York every month 


A Strange Trade in 
“ Stiffs.,.—A case 
which was dealt with 
recently in one of the 
police courts indicates 
that in London the 
singular profession of 
“stiffcatching ” is 
pursued to some 
extent. But the 
greatest trade in 
‘stiffs’? is done in 
New York. “ Stiffs ”’ 
are the unfortunate 
men who pay some 
scoundrel in New 
York a certain num- 
ber of dollars— 
usually seven or eight 
—to get them pas- 
sages on east-bound 
cattle boats. The 


everything that the 
average Britisher 
most respects and 
admires. This makes 
it the more strange 
that Mr. Chamberlain 
has another side to his 
character which is 
pre-eminently ‘ un,” 
if not actually “anti,” 
British—his utter 
lack of interest in 
every form of sport. 
It is believed that he 
has never seen the 
Derby run, and his 
most faithful — bio- 
graphers have no 
stories to tell of his 
triumph in the cricket 
and football fields in 
the days of his youth. 
He has never hunted 


or shot and, indeed, 
there seems some- 
thing absolutely in- 
congruous in the idea 
the regular cattle of the late Colonial 
men. For the most Which his Majesty is having entirely renovated. King Edward in his younger days played a Secretary on a horse 


part they are poor good deal at tennis, and it is rumoured that when the alterations in the tennis court at or even in a motor 
foreigners who have Hampton are completed the King will play there from time to time car, 


made a little money and are returning to their native land; 
they get into the clutches of “stiff-catchers,’’ who are mostly 
Jews, and are forced to yield up dollars for a passage which they 
could get by going to the ship if they had the sense to do so. 


Drawbacks of Flat Life.—The life of the bachelor woman 
in a flat has many attractions, but is not wholly without 
its drawbacks. Chief amongst them is too close propinquity 
to her maid. Quite recently a good-looking lady with a fine 
set of teeth and a fancy for independence went into “‘ chambers ’”’ 
and literature at the same time. At first she was charmed 
with the novelty of the experience. A friend recommended a 
paragon from Yorkshire to preside in the kitchen. ‘She is 
quite deaf, my dear,” said the tempter, ‘so you can say what 
you like without fear of eavesdropping—and that is a considera- 
tion in a flat.” The treasure was accordingly installed and 
all went well for atime. Then the mistress, who had a fancy 
for experiments, went one day into the kitchen and busied 
herself with the pastry board. The paragon began to chatter 
but was promptly suppressed. Dead silence ensued. Suddenly 
this was broken by the question, “Was they teeth o’ yourn 
artificial, mum?” ‘Really, Sarah,” replied the outraged 
mistress, “I wish you would not ask stupid questions about 
things that don’t concern you.” ‘Law, mum,” exclaimed 
Sarah, who had not heard a word that was said, “‘ Mrs. Next-door’s 
servant says they wasn’t, but I knew they was—top and bottom.” 


“ stiffs’”” come from 
America to Europe as 
cattle tenders and 
take their orders from 


THE KING’S TENNIS COURT AT HAMPTON COURT 


PIGLETS AT THE LONDON ZOO 


A litter of wild swine born in captivity 
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MOTOR SPARKS—WEEK BY WEEK. 


Detachable Motors,—If an inventor could 
produce a three to four horse-power motor 
capable of easy detachment and attachment 
to almost any type of vehicle an enormous 
market would follow. For £30 to £40 an 
admirable four horse-power motor could be 
produced. This attached to a light victoria or 
dogcart would be invaluable for country use, 
to doctors, and all wishing to alternate the use 
in the same carriage of horse and motor. We 
have seen one or two Ralli and governess cars 
with a motor cycle ingeniously put to service 
between the shafts. To 
an owner of two or three 
carriages anxious to take 
up motoring the possi- 
bility of attaching a 
motor to the vehicles he 
already possesses would 
prove a great and 
economical temptation 
to join the horseless 
ranks, and a very little 
ingenuity would result 
ina readily attached and 
inexpensive form of 
motor. 


Fair Play for Motor 
Cyclists—The Auto- 
cycle Club is working 
hard to get fair play for 
the motor cyclist from 
the Local Government 
Board. The Motor Cars 
Act, 1904, [presses most 


tyrannically on the 
smaller motor fry. 
Cycles are lumped 


together with big cars 
and warned off 16 ‘ft. 
roads, which is absurd 
for such light and easily-handled vehicles. 
The large numbers fore and aft, which may 
or may not be suitable for big cars, are 
ridiculous on motor cycles, and unless modified 
by Local Government Board regulations will 
interfere with mounting, dismounting, and 
luggage-carrying. Lastly, the proposed 
illumination of numbers on motor cycles is not 
practicable and is not obligatory in any other 
country where car numbering and illuminating 
are compulsory. 


i 
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ROOF GARDEN OF THE AUTOMOBILE 


Motors and Modern Warfare. — Lord 
Roberts holds very exalted views on the value 
of motor traction in modern warfare and 
believes that they will play a very leading part 
in the next big war. The Commander-in- 
Chief also promises that next year the 
M.V.C.’s shall be actual combatants during 
the manceuvres. During the late operations 


the motor corps was used largely for convey- 
ing officers’ luggage to and from the station 
and taking young subs out and back to 
dinner. 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE LABORATORY OF THE AUTOMOBILE CLUB OF FRANCE 


Canny Coachmen.—The English coach- 
man mostly adopts an attitude of sullen 
resentment against motors and will have 
nothing to do with the “durned things.” 
His canny brother coachman over the border 
never rests till he learns how to drive and 
care for cars. The double accomplishment of 
driving horse and car brings considerable 
extra grist to the weekly wage, and the Scot 
is smart enough to see and profit by this 
practical point. 
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Ladies’ Auto Club.—The official title of 
the new club, which opened formally by a 
general meeting of members on October 1 in 
its temporary quarters at the Hans Crescent 
Hotel, S.W., is the Ladies’ Automobile Club 
of Great Britain and Ireland. It is affiliated 
to the parent club at 119, Piccadilly, and 
carries with it all the privileges of association 
with that august automobile body. Financial 
help has been so small that the outlook at 
present is not promising; but the monetary 
horizon may clear now that the club is open, 
though a £2 2s. annual 
subscription does not 
carry promise of a big 
bank balance, and 
women’s clubs nowa- 
days are so numerous 
and gorgeous that the 
modest violet type is 
apt to go under. 


Dynamite Airship 
Destroyer. — Dr. Bar- 
ton’s new 150 hp. 
motor airship to carry 
fifty tons of dynamite, ° 
to travel at seventy 
miles an hour at a level 
chosen and maintained 
so high that no gun yet 
invented can reach it, 
adds a horrible factor to 
coming warfare, and it 
suggests terrible possi- 
bilities of destruction— 
especially to the men 
who navigate it. 


Puttee Patch. —A 
new patent for tem- 
porarily patching up a 
burst or badly-injured cover bids fair to super- 
sede the leather garter and gives more security 
when the hole in the cover is a large one. It 
isa device of the Continental Caoutchouc and 
Gutta-percha Company and is much used on 
the Continent. It is a puttee form of bandage 
with a strap and buckle at either end. After 
the repair is finished the puttee is fastened by 
one buckle to a spike under the rim and is then 
wound round the damaged part, the other 
buckle being fixed to another spike. 
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Letty in Mr. Pinero’s Play at the Duke of York’s To-morrow. 


Johnston & Hoffmann 


THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF MISS IRENE VANBRUGH 


The Play.—Mr. Pinero's new play, Letty, will be produced at the Dukelof York's 
to-morrow evening. It is in four acts and an epilogue. The scene is laidfin London, 
the first and fourth acts at a flat in Grafton Street, the second at a house; in Lang- 
ham Street, the third in a private room at the Café Régence, and the epilogue at a 
photographer's in Baker Street 
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The Players.—Miss Irene Vanbrugh, who plays the chief part—that of Letty 
Shell, a girl clerk at Dugdale’s—has appeared in several of Mr. Pinero's plays. She 
created the part of Sophie Fullgarney in The Gay Lord Quex, Rose Trelawny in 
Trelawny| of \the ‘* Wells,"' while she was Elleanin the revival of Mrs. Tanqueray. 
Miss Vanbrugh's latest appearance was in The Admirable Crichton 
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THE BRAN PIE. 


humorist has defined the Americans as “our rich 

relations,” and the phrase has much truth if it is not 
pressed too far. Their riches are indeed manifest, and to do 
them justice they do not seek to dissemble their wealth, 
but the tone of patronising friendliness generally noticeable 
in their manner is that of the rich to their moderately 
prosperous kinsfolk who may yet be worth cultivating from 
a business point of view. It is not the fierce blend of envy 
for past good fortune and contempt for present incompetence 
that is the habitual attitude of mind of the German towards 
the Briton, it is rather the,tone of the billionaire con- 
descending to take a friendly hand at poker with a fairly 
solid though unprogressive shopkeeper. What to the 
magnate is a moderate “ raise” may mean the other’s yearly 
savings, but still the great man will condescend to bluff his 
small relation. - 


B" we are not as yet the poor relations of the Americans. 

This may be partly owing to the fact that, petty as 
our possessions are, some of them have a real] and tangible 
existence. Our losses even are real; the money spent in 
the South African War was actually disbursed for cordite 
and red tape and middlemen’s profits on horses and _ pro- 
visions. Not long ago a good many tins of meat were 
burnt, and we know what happened to hospital blankets. 
There was certainly something to show for our money. But 
the Americans got up a “ Billion Dollar Trust” and called 
it the Steel Trust. As certain of their own journalists have 
said, this was having two names for the same thing, for a 
Trust isa Steal. A huge amount of stock was created and a 
good deal of it used for buying out Mr. Carnegie at a ridicu- 
lous price. Greatas might have been the comfort of avoiding 
his presence one cannot but feel that it is possible to pay 
too dearly even for that relief, for since then the stock of 
the Steel Trust has been breaking records in depression, 
also the people who invested in it. A very large part of the 
famous billion has passed out of existence even on paper. 
With part of the rest Mr. Carnegie is founding free novelries. 
It is his opinion that a man ought not to die rich. Those 
who found the money to buy him out are in no danger of 
dying rich. 


IE is this vacillating uncertainty in the wealth of rich men 

and corporations that still secures us the condescending 
friendliness of the Transatlantics. They are in process of 
buying us up, no doubt, but they will have to borrow part 
of the purchase money from us first. When we are bought 
and paid for and worked out there will be no condescension 
_for us. The Americans may be our rich relations, but -we 
shall never be their poor relations. The secret of the great- 
ness of the Americans is that they have no poor relations. 
They do not own the article. 


ayes poor relation is the development of a corrupt civili- 

sation. Primitive man in his early tribal organisation 
had no use for the laggard; like the wolves, primeval men 
eliminated the weak member and went on all the stronger 
for his or her disappearance. In Dame Nature’s school the 
dunces are flogged once or twice and then expelled from life ; 
they are the prizes for the top boys with the large appetites. 
Dean Swift’s sarcastic proposal for settling the Irish ques- 
tion of his time by eating the children of the Irish poor was 
more scientific than he probably knew. 


* is the tenderness to poor relations that is at the root of 

British softness and decline. We tolerate the incom- 
petent and unsuccessful because they are our relations or 
our friends or our countrymen or members of our political 
party. It is true that in our army there is little favour 
shown to financially poor persons, whether relations or 
otherwise, unless they are also extravagant, but the 
mentally poor abound, and are tenderly spared and nurtured. 
Politically, again, what a number of poor relations are kept 
by both or all parties! Some of these (politically) poverty- 
stricken people are dear to their party, though not as dear 
as their party is to them, from their ffnancial riches. We 
tolerate, we spare, we even favour, the inefficient, incompe- 
tent, and unsuccessful from motives often kindly rather than 
corrupt, but fatal to proper progress. 
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By. Adrian Ross. 


Gyr of the most hurtful of pampered poor relations is 
a public conscience. A national conscience, whether 
Nonconformist or other, is a good servant but a bad master. 
The Continental conscience, and to a smaller degree that of 
the United States, is seldom hostile to the dictates of policy. 
The Spanish cruelties in putting down the Cuban insurgents. 
were blazed abroad, magnified many times, from New York 
to San Francisco. Things happen in the Philippines at 
times, but conscience sleeps the sleep of the just and also of 
the unjust. Russians were roused to frenzy by British 
atrocities in the Transvaal, though many of the.crimes had 
never been nearer Africa than a St. Petersburg or Berlin 
newspaper office. At the present Macedonian crimes 
Russians feel a comparatively chastened wrath, which wilh 
not become uncontrollable till next spring, and only then if 
a satisfactory agreement has been made with Japan. The 
Germans, who were equally angry with us for our cruelties 
as reported in the Kabel Kovvespondenz, which turned out 
to be a ‘‘ Fabel Korrespondenz”’ after all, are now calmness 
itself in the face of Macedonian events. But then they 
want to stand in with the Sultan. Conscience is a good 
thing, but concessions are better. : 


Bu our inconvenient conscience is getting to work again. 

The Bulgarians are our poor relations, or must be 
treated as such, and we are to send the 5th and 6th 
Army Corps to occupy the three vilayets of Macedonia, 
supported by a flotilla of gunboats of light draught suitable 
for sailing over the Balkans. Or our ironclads are to force 
the Dardanelles and threaten to blow Constantinople into. 
the Golden Horn—a step which might result in the sinking 
of two or three ships, a general massacre of Christians, and 
the increase of anarchy and atrocities. 


eli ee Russians have got over the severe attack of sympathy 

with their “‘ poor relations’ that led them to Plevna. 
Their traditional policy was to annex largely without war ; 
their national conscience led them to make war with huge 
slaughter and expense, and get little by it. ‘“‘ Never again”’ 
is their motto. 


hat is the rule of success. Do not have any poor 
relations unless, though poor, they have something 
that you want. When they are really hopelessly poor they 
are no longer your relations. You do not hear a billionaire 
say, ‘‘ Well, he is no good, but I help him because, after all, 
he is my uncle’s son.”’ If he had ever cherished such senti- 
ments he would not now be a billionaire ; his poor relations 
would have taken care of that. The United States used to 
have poor relations in Ireland and indulge in a good deal of 
sentiment about them; now the relations are not so poor, 
but politically speaking they have almost ceased to be of 
account. There is nothing to be made out of them. 


If Britain’s wealth should disappear 
(Some say that it is going), 
Would other nations drop a tear 
Or still indulge in crowing? 
And would the Eagle of the West 
Croak over us or scream his best? 


I do not know, and hardly care 
‘To guess the songs and sermons 
(The songs would be the French affair, 
The others from the Germans) ~ 
About the retribution full 
That overwhelms the bad John Bull, 


One fact at least may drop some sweet 
Our black and bitter brew in; 

Ruin should give us, as is meet, 
The solitude of ruin, 

The pauper alien will not come 

To our unprofitable slum, 


And brothers of the setting sun 
And duteous daughter nations 
Will find the bond of kin undone 
When we ate poor relations ; 
‘For we may fall in peace unknown 
When we no more can stand a loan, 
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- PORTRAYED IN OILS BY A GREAT ANIMAL PAINTER. 


DUDLEY’S HUNTSMAN ON HIS FAVOURITE HUNTER 


KATHLEEN AND FOAL, BELONGING TO COLONEL THE HON. BURKE ROCHE 
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A Common Mistake.—It 
has been so frequently stated 
that the two suites of apart- 
ments at Windsor Castle 
which are devoted to the 
private use of the King and 
Queen respectively are both in 
the Victoria Tower that the 
writers probably believe it. 
But it is not so. The whole 
of the first floor of the Victoria 
Tower (at the south-east angle 
of the castle) is given up to the 
Queen’s bedroom and boudoir. 
The King’s rooms are in the 
Clarence Tower, which is next 
to and north of the Victoria 
Tower. They look out over 
the East Terrace and sunk 
garden towards the golf links, 
the kennels, and dairy farm, 
with a peep of Albert Bridge 
(over the Thames) in the dis- 
tance. The Queen’s rooms 
partly command this view, but 
on the south side they look out 
on Frogmore, the Long Walk, 
and the Great Park beyond. 


Royal Coverts at Wind- 
sor. — There is promise of 
plenty of good shooting in the 
coverts of Windsor when the 
King comes for his annual 
“shoot.” Prince Christian and 
Captain Walter Campbell and 
their numerous subordinates 
have been busy about this 
under very trying circumstances 
owing to the bad weather which 
prevailed during the summer. 
The best head of game will be 
found in the extensive coverts in the forest 
around Cranbourn Tower and in those in the 
Great Park to the north of Virginia Water 
and at the back of Cumberland Lodge and 
south of the statue of George III., which 
is known locally as the ‘‘ Copper Horse.”” The 
principal game is pheasants. They may be 
seen in swarms from the drives. There are 
also myriads of rabbits all over the parks 
and forests and some extensive coverts near 
Cowarth Park and Ascot. 


What the King Sold.—The pretty house 
of Birkhall in the valley of the Muick where 
Sir Dighton Probyn has been staying for some 
two months was originally bought by Prince 
Albert as an appanage for his eldest son. The 
Prince of Wales, however, never actually 
resided there. He lent it to his mother for her 
visitors, and eventually sold it to her. Then 
it came back to him by inheritance. Nume- 
rous distinguished visitors have stayed in it 
from time to time. The late Lady Biddulph 
was staying there when the carriage accident 
happened to Lord and Lady Glenesk as they 
were driving from Balmoral to Glen Muick. 
They were thrown out into a ditch and had to 
walk amid deep snow and thick darkness to 
Birkhall, where Lady Biddulph gladly received 
them. 


William George and Archibald Charles. 
Archibald Edmonstone, Bart., of Duntreath Castle, Stirlingshire. 
daughter of the late Mr. George Stewart Forbes and married in 1895. 
her sisters-in-law is Mrs. George Keppel and another Lady Angela Forbes. The 
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COUNTRY 


Week by Week. 


LADY EDMONSTONE’S SONS 


Forbes family made their fortune as bankers 


Lady Layard.—The widow of a one-time 
British ambassador at Constantinople and a 
sister of Lord Wimborne, Lady Layard is 
one of the most interesting and well-informed 
personages in society. She is a collector of 
old Italian masterpieces, and though the col- 
lection is not a very extensive one it is very 
perfect and extremely valuable. In addition 
to her collection of pictures Lady Layard 
possesses many rare relics and trophies, which 
are to be seen at her lovely house in Savile 
Row. ‘The collection of pictures is kept at 
Casa Capello, Lady Layard’s residence at 
Venice, where she has secently been enter- 
taining the Princess Christian. 


Danish Family Politics.—The meetings 
of the Queen, the Czarina Dagmar, and the 
Czar at Fredensborg are but little liked in the 
German chancellerie. Bismarck hated the 
similar meetings of his day; the German 
Emperor is always extra civil to the Czar at 
t 1ese times ; the fact is that Queen Alexandra 
and the Czarina Dagmar are so devoted to 
one another and the Czar is so devoted to his 
mother that when the two ladies meet, talk 
things over, and very often share beds in 
their joy at the meeting, their conversations 
insensibly produce a smoothing effect on the 
troubled waters of Russian policy. 
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Lady Edmonstone is the wife of Sir 
She is a i A : 
One of First Secretary, and his wife 


A Charitable ‘‘ Belle.” — 
There is no one more in- 
terested in the cause of charity 
than Viscountess Maitland, the 
wife of the eldest son of the 
Earl of Lauderdale. She has 
assisted in “‘ getting up” many 
sales and bazaars for the 
benefit of various philanthropic 
funds, and her stall has always 
been highly successful. When 
she returns to London from 
her travels and visits she has 
an idea already for working 
out which will give people 
something to think of in 
November. Lady Maitland is 
very fair with Titian hair, and 
her ¢out ensemble makes one 
regret that neither that artist 
nor Romney nor Rossetti are 
alive to perpetuate a_ stylé 
which would so exactly have 
suited their expressive brushes. 


Diplomatic Recess. — The 
diplomatic recess still continues. 
The principal ambassadors and 
ministers are out of town and 
the affairs of their embassies 
and legations are conducted by 
subordinates. There is at 
present no Austrian ambassa- 
dor, and that embassy is 
cad “run” by Count Albert Mens- 
dorff, the King’s cousin. Mr. 
Henry White, the American 


are paying visits, and before 
they return to town will make a 
stay at Wilton Park, the place 
they rent in Buckinghamshire. 
Wilton has nothing to do with the earls of 
that name. It is a beautiful place, extensively 
wooded, with private golf links and a cricket 
ground, It is just outside Beaconsfield, and 
the nearest neighbours are Sir John and Lady 
Gwendoline Ramsden at Bulstrode Park. 


Hostess of 1903.—Lady Lansdowne’s repu- 
tation as a distinguished hostess has been if 
possible further enhanced by the season that 
has just closed. The great event at Lans- 
downe House was, of course, the dinner for 
the French President, and the two receptions 
ef a political character presided over by the 
hostess of Lansdowne House recalled the past 
glories of the political salon. Many people 
had the distinction of entertaining the King 
and Queen at dinner during the season, 
among them being Lady Howe, Lady Farqu- 
har, and Lady Rothschild. Lady Warwick, 
assisted by her débutante daughter, Lady 
Marjorie Greville, entertained most continu- 
ously throughout the season, and the enter- 
tainments at Warwick House were always 
brilliant and successful. A rather noteworthy 
feature of the season was the tendency to 
entertain less at restaurants than was the case 
last year. Several persons gave dinner parties 
at their own houses this season who enter- 
tained solely at restaurants last year. 
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Russell 


THE HON. AGNES WOOD AND MR. GEORGE LANE-FOX 


Who were married at the end of last month. The bride is the younger daughter of Lord Halifax and the bridegroom is the 


son ot Mr. James Lane-Fox of Bramham Park, Yorkshire 
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THE NEW DUKE OF .RICHMOND AND GORDON 


Was.born December 27, 1845. He was for some time in the Grenadier 
He has been twice 
married—his first wife having died in 1879—and has seven children 


Guards and served as a volunteer in South Africa. 


Sport at Gordon Castle.—The Duke of 
Richmond’s grouse shooting is not at Gordon 
but on the moors above Glenfiddich, where 
Queen Victoria once visited the late- duke, 
driving over from Balmoral to lunch at the 
lodge. Neither the King nor the Queen has 
been’to Gordon Castle or Glen4Sddich, nor has 
Princess Victoria. The Prince of Wales has 
been there three times. The forest of Gordon 
swarms with deer and good sport is plentiful. 
The new duke has been especially successful 
this year, and many a big buck has lost 
his head in bygone seasons to serve as a hall 
ornament at Molecomb. -Lord Settrington 
and Lord Warwick were remarkably fortunate 
last season. The special sport, however, is 
salmon fishing, and the duke’s reaches in the 
Spey are among the best in Scotland. All 
the family angle. Both Lady Settrington and 
Lady Caroline Gordon-Lennox are so keen 
and successful that it is commonly said that 
they could keep the house in fish. Last year 
the ladies joined in the fray with remarkable 
results, and Lady Chesterfield one day caught 
a fish which scaled over 30 lb. The next 
day Lord Warwick landed one of 38 lb. 


ie 

A Well-known ‘‘ Americaine.” — Lady 
Craven’s mother, Mrs. Bradley Martin, is 
one of the best-known and most popular 
Americans in London and in Scotland. Her 
father, Isaac Sherman, came from the head- 
quarters of the Hudson River. He began 
life as a cooper, made a vast fortune during 
the Civil War, and died a railway king. 
Mr. Bradley Martin was at first a struggling 
lawyer in Albany. When Mr. Sherman died 
Mrs. Bradley Martin inherited $10,000,000. 
The couple went to New York, were Jaunched 
in society, and imprrssed even the “ Four 
Hundred” by the magnificent banquets which 
they gave in their house in West Twentieth 
Street, while Mrs. Bradley Martin attracted 
by her beauty and vivacity. Before a season 
had passed New York began to recognise in 
her a new force and in her dinners and 
luncheons a new departure 


Fresh Worlds. — 
In the winter of 1889-90 
she was selected with Mrs. 
William Astor and another 
social leader to receive the 
guests at a new year’s ball 
at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. After this there 
was nothing more to desire 
in the States, so the couple 
came to England to conquer 
fresh worlds. Here they 
immediately achieved a 
great social success. Their 
London house became a 
recognised centre. The 
shooting parties at Balma- 
caan have for years been 
filled with the nobility and 
are again this year for the 
northern meeting. They 
entertain royalty. Their 
daughter has- become a 
peeress, and the peerage 
dates from Charles II. 
There is only one thing they 
regret, and that is that the 
marriage did not come off 
in time to allow them to 
avert the sale of Lord 
Craven’s beautiful old 
house in Charles Street, 
Mayfair, to Mr. Mc- 
Ewan, M.P. 


Russell 


An Octogenarian Baroness. — A very 
interesting old lady is the Dowager Baroness 
de Reuter, who has been staying with Lady 
Poltimore lately. It is nearly sixty years 
since she was married and for long she was 
well known as a London hostess, entertaining 
magnificently at the beautiful house in Ken- 
sirgton Palace Gardens, now occupied by her 
son, the present baron.. Especially notable 
was the party she gave for 
the late Shah. She still 


clings to the tradition of 


hospitality and many a 
cosy dinner and card party 
has she given at her home 
in Chesham Place, where 
she loves to amuse her 
friends with recollections 
of more than half a cen- 
tury. Herlate 
husband, 
Baron — Julius 
de Reuter, was, 
of course, the 
clevcr German 
who became 
the world’s first 
news. editor 
and created the 
famous ~ busi- 
ness which 
bears his name 
and is now 
carried on by 
his son, Baron 
Hei bert de 
Reuter. An- 
other son, 
Baron Georges 
de Reuter, is 
the husband of 
the beautiful] 
Maud Potter 
of Philadel- 
phia. London, 
however, sees 
little of them. 


THE CHILDREN 
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Winifred Violet and Anthony Victor. 
and the wife of Mr. George Allsopp, M.P., one of the directors of the well-known firm of 
brewers and an uncle of Lord Hindlip 
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SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


A Still-room Maid.—In the royal house- 
hold as well as in the establishments of a few 
other people of great social distinction there 
is a domestic known as the still-room maid 
whose office was in former years to distil 
scent for the use of her mistress. The still- 
room has-practically ceased to exist, and the 
still-room handmaiden though retaining her 
ancient name now performs ordinary house- 
hold duties. Small private scent stills from 
which scents can be made have lately come 
into vogue, and many women have of recent 
years taken up the work of distillation as a 
useful pastime. 


At Brighton.—With the instinct that 
seems to be the possession. of all municipal 
authorities the Brighton Town Councillors 
have decided that the present time is the 
most suitable for having the chief thorough- 
fares up for repair just as the best part of the 
season is beginning. London is in. many 
respects a good model for imitation, but the 
fondness of its municipal authorities for road- 
breaking is not one of them. With the excep- 
tion of the inconvenience caused by road-repair- 
ing Brighton is otherwise very enjoyable just 
now and ciowds of well-known people are to be 
seen there. Lord Dunsandle, Lady Palliser, 
and Lord and Lady Wallscourt were among 
those to be seen among the crowds on the front 
during the past week. 


A Popular Sportsman.— Lord Lovat, has 
recently been entertaining a number of 
friends at Glendoe, among them being Lord 
and Lady Dalhousie and Sir Arthur Camp- 
bell-Orde. Lord Lovat, as everyone knows, 
is a good soldier and a nrst-rate shot, but he 
is not a born orator. It will be remembered 
that some time ago 
whilst making a 
speech in the Upper 
House his powers 
of oratory failed 
him and he sat 
down after having 
spoken about 
twenty words. Lord 
Lovat will shortly 
betake himself and 
his guns to Beaufort 
Castle for a short 
visit. 


dpeaight 


OF LADY MILDRED ALLSOPP 
Lady Mildred is a sister of the Earl of Shaftesbury 
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Copyright of ‘The Tatler" 
DR. STEGGALL, MUS.DOC., IN THE ORGAN LOFT, LINCOLN’S INN CHAPEL 


Dr. Charles Steggall was born in 1826 and was educated in the Royal Academy of Music, principally by Sterndale Bennett. He has been a professor at the 
Royal Academy of Music since 1851 and organist of LincolIn’s Inn Chapel since 1864. He is one of the first authorities on anthems and church music 
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TWO YOUNG LONDON PLAYERS WHO ARE 


Foulsham & Banfield 
MISS ETHEL WARWICK, NOW ON TOUR WITH MR, BENSON’S COMPANY 


Miss Warwick has recently been playing important réles with Mr. Benson. She used to play at His Majesty's 


, OctoBER 7, 1903} ; THE -TATLER 


NOW APPEARING ON TOUR. IN THE PROVINCES. 


Foulsham & Banfield 


MISS LILIAN BRAITHWAITE, NOW ON TOUR WITH MR. ALEXANDER’'S COMPANY 
In If I Were King and Old Heidelberg 
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GROUSE AND PARTRIDGE SHOOTING IN A LONDON SUBURB 


Practising for the Moors at the West London Shooting 
School at Ealing. 


A GROUSE DRIVE 


WHAT NOT TO DO CORRECT POSITION A COVEY OF PARTRIDGES 


A novice before instruction Firing at the targets Topping the fence 


WALKING UP PARTRIDGES IN ROUGH COVER RIGHT AND LEFT AT DRIVEN GROUSE PARTRIDGE DRIVING 
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THE GREAT ITALIAN TRAGEDIENNE. SIGNORA DUSE 
Who is Playing at the Adelphi. 


Sctutto, Genoa 


She will also appear in Francesca da Rimini, Signora Duse, who 


Signora Duse began a season at the Adelphi on Monday, opening with d’Annunzio's play, La Giaconda. 
ble, 


has her home in Florence, makes the greatest appeal of any tragédienne in the world, for she is absolutely unique. Her acting seems to be the most natural thing p 
but even the acutest crit'cs are not quite sure how far it is really spontaneous. Mr. Arthur Symons, who knows Italian well, has just published a brilliant an Ss 
of Signora Duse. He says: “To Duse acting is a thing almost wholly apart from action; she thinks on the stage, scarcely moves there. When she feels emotion it is her 
chief care not to express it with emphasis, but to press it down into her soul until only the pained reflection of it glimmers out of her eyes and trembles in the hollows of 
her cheeks. . . . The acting of Duse is a criticism; poor work dissolves under it as under a solvent acid. . . . Name every fault to which the art of the actor is liable 


and you will have named every fault which is lacking in Duse. . . . She creates out of life itself an art which no one before her had ever imagined—not realism, not a 


copy, but the thing itself, the evocation of thoughtful life, the creation of the world over again, as actual and beautiful a thing as if the world had never existed” 
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PLAYS. MUSIC, AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


The Season.— With the exception of 
Letty—no connection with the “ Letters of 
Letty ” which appeared in these pages—there 
is nothing of great moment for the playgoer 
to look forward to in the 
immediate future except 
the opening of the New 
Gaiety. Mr. George 
Edwardes’s ventures 
Joom large in view. Itis 
expected that the play- 
house will be ready by 
Saturday. He has also 
been very busy pre- 
paring Zhe Duchess of 
Dantzic. 


Long Runs.—Think 
of all the successes 
he has produced, a 
managerial record un- 
approached— Shop Girl, 
Circus Girl, Run- 
away Girl, Toreador, 
Geisha, San Toy, and 
Country Girl — each 
with a run of about two 
years to its credit. Think 
of the other successes 
that ran for not quite so 
long—A_ Gaiety Girl, 
The Artist's Model, The 
Messenger Boy, A Greek Slave, Three Littl 
Maids, Kitty Grey, and The Girl from 
Kay's. The latter two pieces differ from the 
others in that they get fairly close to what 


Window & Grove 
MISS GLADYS LANCASTER 


Daughter of Mrs. Lancaster Wallis. On tour with 


Sir Henry Irving 


“THE GOLDEN SILENCE” 


on the extreme right. 
Mapes (Vr. Arthur Bourchier), who is posing for his bust. 


Mr. Edwardes some time ago thought would 
be the musical play of the future, namely, a 
Haymarket comedy withsongs. Allthe above 
played for many months and are still in most 


This picture shows Randolph Carlingby at the sculptor's studio in the second act. 
His latest model (Miss Nellie Bowman) is in the middle talking to Augustus 
Carlingby’s pugilistic servant, Patsey Giles, 


is in the background 


cases big attractions in the provinces and 
America, I should like to see some figures 
of the net profits of these pieces. They 


would be eye-openers I fancy, for they have 
cut heavily into all other entertainments of 
every kind. 


MISS MABELLE GILMAN 


As Dolly Varden in the new comic opera of that 
name at the Avenue 
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AT THE GARRICK THEATRE 


Musical Comedy Runs.—/ady Jolly at 


Terry’s has passed its 200th performance, and 
shrewd American managers are trying Dodl/y 


Varden, anoihcr comic opera, at the Avenue, 
At the Prince of Wales's 
six years ago a comic 
opera called La Poupée 
was produced with little 
hope of a big success, 
yet it played 778 times, 
and previous to that 
Dorothy made a record 
with 931 consecutive 
performances. The same 
theatre is now having a 
musical play, Ze School 
Girl, which has all the 
signs of l ving long, and 
another of Leslie Stuarts 
compositions, /loro- 
dora, hada grcat run at 
the Lyric and holds the 
New York record. At 
the Strand we have 
lately seen the second 
anniversary of A Chz- 
nese Honeymoon cele- 
brated, whilst the Savoy 
will soon be reopened. 


Ellis & Walery 


Carlingby is seen 


At the Empire. —I 

cannot congratulate the 

Empire on the latest ballet, /7eland. It is 

pretty, of course, and tuneful enough, but it 

sadly lacks grit. All the prettiness in the 
world will not make up for lack of cohesion. 


MiSs ESTRELLE HAMILTON 


As Mrs. Bright in Kitty Grey. Miss Hamilton as 
an American ; 
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The Little Girl who Plays the Son of the Climbers. 


Published by the Rotary Co, Photographed by Lizzie Caswell Smith 


Miss Maidie Andrews is the little girl who plays the part of the son of Mr. and Mrs. Sterling, the ambitious climbers of Mr. Clyde. Fitch's play of that name at the 
Comedy. ‘‘ He"’ is shown here in his sleeping suit in which he is brought down drowsily from bed to be toasted at the Christmas-eve party given by his father and mother 
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THE CAREER OF “MADAME SANS-GENE” 


Downey 
MADAME REJANE 


The original representative of Madame Sans-Géne 


“The Duchess of Dantzic.”—Mr. George 
Edwardes breaks new ground when he 
produces Zhe Duchess of Dantzic at the 
Lyric Theatre. The libretto is by Mr. 
Henry Hamilton and the music by Ivan 
Caryll, and an ideal duchess has been 
found in Miss Evie Greene—for the duchess 
is our old friend, Madame 
Sans-Géne. 


The Real Madame.—The 
real Madame Sans-Géne was 
the wife of Francois Josef 
Lefebvre, who was the son of 
an Alsatian miller. He was 
destined for the priesthood, 
but he entered the army and 
became a_ sergeant. The 
Revolution saw him promoted 
to a generalship, another step 
and he became a marshal, 
and Napoleon created him 
Duke of Dantzic in 1807. 
His consort had begun her 
dife in a laundry near the 
Bastille, and despite her hus- 
band’s rise to power she never 
quite lost the touch of the tub. 
She was a clever woman, 
however, in her simple way, 
and she retained her hold 
on her husband despite the 
fact that he was constantly 
advised in the days of pro- 
sperity to obtain a divorce 
from her. 


Sardou’s Play.—It is very 
nearly ten years since the 
play which MM. Sardou and 
Moreau wrote round the laun- 
dress saw light, for it was 
on October 27, 1893, that 
Madame Réjane produced it 
at the Vaudeville Theatre in 
Paris. Sardou was indebted 
for his first act to a little 
French vaudeville entitled 
Madame la Maréchale, by 
Alphonse le Monnier, which 
was adapted by Bayle Ber- 
nard in 1843 under the title 
of Louison,; or, the Angel 
of the Attic. 


Which now appears 


Madame Sans-Géne, by Sardou and Moreau. 
Produced at the Vaudeville, Paris, by Madame 
Réjane, October 27, 1893. 

First seen at the Gaiety, London, June 23, 
1894. 

First played in English (translated by Mr. 


Comyns Carr for Sir Henry Irving and Miss Ellen 
Terry) at the Lyceum, April 10, 1897. 

Converted into a musical play by Henry 
Hamilton and produced at the Lyric Theatre, 
October 3, 1903. 


Réjane—Miss Terry.—The French capital 
went crazy with delight and London was 
soon on the gu vive, for Madame Réjane duly 
produced it in the following June. J/adame 
Sans-Géne is so effective theatrically that 
nobody was astonished when it was announced 
that Sir Henry Irving had commissioned a ver- 
sion in England, for Miss Ellen Terry’s person- 
ality seemed to fit in exactly with that of the 
audacious duchess. We all remember Miss 
Ellen Terry’s impersonation, and now that 
she has started on management Sir Henry 
Irving has made over to her the elaborate 
properties of the play. Miss Terry’s Madame 
Sans-Géne will long be remembered as one of 
her best bits of character in recent years. It 
was full of colour. 


THE NEW MADAME SANS-GENE-MISS EVIE GREENE 
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as an Opera. 


Window & Grove 


MISS ELLEN TERRY 
The first English Madame Sans-Géne 


As an Opera.— Everybody who has 
watched the development of light musical 
entertainments las felt that musical comedy 
was only a mood. It has lasted much longer 
than many of us supposed, but I think (per- 
haps because the wish is father to the thought) 
that we are on the eve of a change so far as 
the public is concerned. It is 
no use blaming the managers. 
Mr. Edwardes will give us 
exactly what we want. At 
the present moment he has 
two distinct types of musical 
comedy in hand. KXétdy 
Grey, which is running in 
the country, represents by 
far the more amusing be- 
cause it is primarily the work 
of a skilled dramatist. On 
the other hand, he has a 
musical comedy of a clumsy 
melodramatic structure. On 
Saturday we shall see the 
extension of the A7éty Grey 
class in the shape of the 
story of Zhe Duchess of 
Dantszic. 


Is Comic Opera Wanted ? 
—Even over and above any 
desire of the public for a 
change signs are not wanting 
that the managers wish to 
put themselves in a position 
where they are not so much 
at the mercy of artists as 
must always be the case in 
musical comedy. Comic opera 
is much more easily played 
than musical comedy for the 
very simple reason that in 
the one case the play is made 
by the author and composer 
for the artist; in the cther 
the artist makes the play and 
necessarily becomes master of 
the situation. A dozen recent 
plays start to one’s mind as. 
suitable medéa for music. 
How admirable J/adame 


Butterfly would be 
RGD if it wele set to pretty 
music. 
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Miss Loie Fuller, who has Returned to London. 


DRAWN BY C. A. BUCHEL 


Miss Loié Fuller is once more in London (at the Palace) with some new experiments in her remarkable skirt dancing, which she has developed into a fine art. 
Miss Fuller is an American by bi1th and a Parisian by adoption 
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MR. MOZART’S MIMICRY OF MELODRAMA. 


eas: 
Fite. 


THE RHETORIC MOMENT 


Campbell & Gray 


THE FALL THROUGH THE MOON 


Mr. George Mozart's skit on suburban melodrama is unquestionably one of the cleverest and funniest turns that even London Pavilion audiences have enjoyed for 


a very long time. Mozart—who relies upon a collection of hats, a revolver, a sword, and a sense of rich humour—plays about a dozen parts, including those of the 
hero, the villain, the heroine, Softy (the village idiot), a cannibal king, the villagers, and the British army. So admirably does the skit hit off the characteristics of thrilling 


melodrama and so delightfully numorous is the comedian himself that the London Pavilion is nightly filled with roars of hearty laughter. In the final scene Mozart’s man 
who props up the African scene dozes off with disastrous results 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


Ape Americans are an ingenious people. 

We have to thank them for the rubber- 
cored ball and many other useful inventions, 
and even if the new ball were the only thing 
we owed them they would deserve our 
gratitude. It may be doubted, however, if 
their general attitude towards the game has 
tended to maintain it in its position as a 
first-class sport to be pursued in a serious 
way. 


[Ding the past year or two there has been 

a perfect craze in American clubs for 
what is called “ freak golf.” Prize competi- 
‘tions are held not under the legitimate match 
-or stroke-play rules, by which alone golfing 
merit can be determined, but under all kinds 
-of conditions which the frivolous fancy of the 
prize donors can_ suggest. 


‘One-handed competitions, 
-one - legged competitions, 
obstacle competitions in 


‘which the competitors have 
‘to play through barrels, 
-competitions in fancy dress, 
and such like form an 
important and growing part 
of American club fixtures 
-and tend to bring the legiti- 
mate game and its lovers 
into disrepute and ridicule. 


U nfortunately English 
clubs are showing a 
tendency in the same direc- 
tion, not perhaps quite so 
ridiculous but equally far 
removed from golfing ideals. 
It is the rarest thing to find 
-scratch prizes in any English 
-club, All, or nearly all, the 
prizes offered are played for 
cunder handicap, and the 
best players never have a 
chance at club meetings of 
strying conclusions with each 
-other on level terms. But 
-apart from this the fashion 
is growing of putting up 
‘the chief prizes of the club 
for competition under handi- 
‘cap conditions that are 
nothing less than farcical. 


n one London club a 
handsome cupis played 
‘for annually under the 
eclectic or choice - score 
system on full medal handi- 
«caps. Under this system two rounds are played 
by medal play and out of the two rounds the 
players choose their. best score at each hole. 
The lowest score after deducting the handi- 
-caps is the winner. At first sight this might 
seem a perfectly fair arrangement, but in 
‘reality the competition is a gift for someone 
with a long handicap. The good player varies 
~very little in his two rounds ; he does the holes 
in steady fours and fives in each, and his 
eclectic score consequently is at best only 
‘one or two strokes better than either of his 
single rounds, 


he bad player, on the other hand, is not 
consistent in his performance. He is 

“quite capable of doing any hole in par figures 
in one round and of taking ten or eleven to it 
sin the second, but if he does it in four the 


first round that is the figure which goes down 
on his card and not the ten or eleven. When 
it is considered that in addition to his advan- 
tage he is allowed his full medal handicap it 
is easy to see that the scratch player has no 
chance against him. 


t is quite impossible to handicap players so 
as to make this eclectic system a fair 
one, and while it is amusing enough as a 
variation it is not a kind of competition that 
should be played at an important meeting. 


T here are many other kinds of competitions 

equally absurd for which prizes are 
offered at the big meetings—bogey foursomes 
in which half medal handicaps are given 
instead of the ordinary match-play handicaps, 
for what reason it would be hard to say, and 


MR. ROBERT MAXWELL 


Amateur golf champion, 1903, and captain of the Tantalion Golf Club 


a hundred other devices for avoiding the 
legitimate game. The result of all this is 
dissatisfaction and confusion, and it would be 
well if donors of prizes and club committees 
would return to the old simple ways and 
repress these ridiculous innovations. 


“Tbe qualifying rounds for the big prizes 

offered by the News of the World to 
professional golfers are now over, and some 
fine golf will be seen at Sunningdale on 
October 13, 14, and 15, when the final stage 
of the tournament is to be played. Vardon, 
of course, did not enter but nearly all the best- 
known men have qualified, and there will be 
players from Scotland, Ireland, and all parts 
of England, the Sunningdale course is said 
to be in fine order, the turf having greatly 
benefited by the recent heavy rains, 
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TELAT Ele. 


By Garden G. Smith. 


[i seems necessary to protest against the 

kind of names which manufacturers are 
giving to their new golf balls. In the old 
gutty days it was bad enough, but the names 
of the various makes of old gutties, if exception 
could be taken to their sense, were at least 
short and easily remembered and pronounced. 
But the new fashion appears to be to give the 
ball a double-barrelled name—first the name 
of the firm or factory which produces it and 
then the fancy surname of the ball with a 
hyphen between. Two of the most popular 
of the new balls are named in this way, and as 
there is nothing about either ball to suggest 
its name it requires a considerable effort of 
memory to give its double-barrelled appella- 
tion. We have no practical suggestions to 
offer but would merely submit that when golf 
balls are called the 
“Snook’s - Montmorency ” 
or the “ Invicta- Kangaroo” 
a gratuitous source of irri- 
tation has been added to 
the pursuit of the game. 


Or cannot help being 
sorry for Mr. Balfour 
at the disgraceful way he 
is treated on the golf green. 
He cannot enjoy a game on 
any good links with his 
private friends at his own 
club without being pestered 
by an inquisitive and critical 
crowd of spectators and two 
or three newspaper reporters 
who make it their business 
to publish the details of his 
performance. Does the 
Prime Minister miss his tee 
stroke or get into a bunker, 
orin a medal round does he 
tear up his card, it is all in 
the papers next morning to 
the great scandal of the 
Daily News, which appa- 
rently sees a close jconnec- 
tion between the Premier’s 
golfing and Nero’s fiddling 
while Rome was burning. 


as it not occurred to 
the Daily News that 
it is by these very games 
of golf and on those breezy 
links that the Premier lays 
up those stores of health 
and gets that inspiration 
which result in certain dis- 
concerting speeches and pamphlets? But 
perhaps it has, and that accounts for the 
journal’s wrath at the game. 


©" illustration this week is from a snap- 

shot by Mr. G. W. Beldam of the 
amateur champion, Mr. R. Maxwell, at the 
finish of his swing. Mr. Maxwell has the honour 
this year of being captain of the Tantallon 
Golf Club, North Berwick, perhaps the 
strongest playing club in the world. No club 
has had so many or such a continuity of 
scratch players in its ranks, and its scratch 
medals have therefore always been regarded 
as among the highest distinctions which a 
golfer can win. The club celebrated its 
jubilee a fortnight ago in its new clubhouse, 
when a distinguished company of golfers met 
at dinner under the presidency of the captain. 


THE TALLER 


Current Games, 


Railways and Football.—The president 
of the Football League has a grievance against 
the railway companies inasmuch as they refuse 
to make any further reductions in the fares for 


MR. R. E. FOSTER AND HIS WIFE 
On board the ‘‘Orontes” at Tilbury Dock 


football teams and those travelling with them 
to witness a particular match. At the present 
time each football team is allowed to travel 
the double journey for a single fare and a 
quarter, and I really do not see that Mr. 
Bentley has much cause for complaint. His 
argument, of course, is that inasmuch as the 
Football League by the attractive fare it 
offers to spectators puts a great deal of 
money into the coffers of the railway com- 
panies they in return ought to do something 
for the League. Mr. Bentley really touches 
on the fringe of a much larger subject than 
the reduction of fares for football teams—the 
financial relations between the press generally 
and the railway companies. 


A ‘*Quid pro Quo.”—Many journalists 
and most editors have a deep-rooted convic- 
tion that they have some sort of claim on 
the managers of railway companies. I must 
frankly admit that I never could see on 
what grounds this conviction is founded. If 
the editor of a paper or one of his staff is 
desirous of travelling, say, from London to 
Glasgow, why in the name of all that is 
businesslike should he expect a free pass from 
the company whose line he travels by? The 
custom of free passes for journalists has no 
doubt grown out of the idea that the press in 
a general sort of way is able to be of some 
assistance to the railway. There is, of course, 
an undoubted fact that the press can be of 
enormous assistance to the railways and 
to every other commercial concern too, 
but I take it that in all cases of free 
passes and reduced fares there ought to be 
a distinct arrangement as to the precise 
guid pro quo. The only way to put the 
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Sports, 


matter of free passes on a businesslike footing 
is that the journalist travelling from, say, 
London to Glasgow should say to the railway 
company, “ The first-class return fare to Glas- 
gow is £5 tos. 3d. Instead of pay- 
ing you in coin for my ticket I pro- 
pose to call attention to the merits 
of your company in my paper ina 
paragraph of so many lines. These 
lines if inserted in our advertise- 
ment columns at the usual rate 
would cost you £6. Which form 
of payment would you prefer to 
take?” As most of the railway 
companies advertise largely a busi- 
nesslike manager would probably 
prefer to take payment in the form 
of a notice, but should he prefer hard 
cash I cannot see what the journalist 
has to complain of. In any case 
the nonsensical notion of a favour 
given or received should be done 
away with. There is no favour on 
either side; it is simply a question 
of whether the gwd is a fair 
exchange for the gzo. 


Mr. Haig Brown on Ama- 
teurism.—In the Badminton Maga- 
zine this month Mr, Alan Haig 
Brown discusses the present and 
future of amateur football. Mr. 
Haig Brown. is particularly well 
qualified to treat of the subject as he 
has served in both camps. As a 
Corinthian and a playing member 
of the Tottenham club he may be 
supposed to possess an inside knowledge of the 
practical working of both amateurism and pro- 
fessionalism, but truth to tell his article is not 
illuminating. He considers that the most 
pressing danger to Association football is the 
hard line of distinction which separates pro- 
fessionals and amateurs. The tendency to 
write, to think, and to speak of 
amateur and professional talent as 
distinct departments of the game 
is, in Mr. Haig Brown’s opinion, 
athoroughly unhealthy sign. That 
the unpaid player is being gradu- 
ally driven to the wall, as far as 
first-class football is concerned, 
by the superior skill of the pro- 
fessional is unfortunate no doubt, 
but Mr. Haig Brown merely draws 
attention to the evil without 
suggesting any practical remedy 
for it. 


The Dunn Cup.—If it is true, 
as he seems to suggest, that the 
fault lies with the old-boy teams, 
who are bent on pursuing a policy 
of splendid isolation, the blame for 
the deterioration of amateur foot- 
ball must rest chiefly with the old- 
boy clubs. But this is just the 
point that Mr. Haig Brown fails 
to prove. He instances the Dunn 
Cup as an example of the increas- 
ing exclusiveness of the public- 
school footballer ; hardly wisely, I 
think, The competition for the 
Dunn Cup was instituted not in 
any spirit of stand-aloofness but 
simply to perpetuate the memory 
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of one of the finest sportsmen that ever 
kicked a football on lines that he would mos 
have approved of. As far as I can gather 
from Mr, Haig Brown’s article, though on 
this matter he does not make himself quite 
clear, his remedy for the decadence of 
amateur football would be for amateurs to 
seek admission into professional clubs. This. 
remedy might raise the standard of indi- 
vidual amateurs but it would certainly tend 
to leave the amateur clubs weaker than ever. 
Moreover, there are some practical difficulties. 
in the way of Mr. Haig Brown’s suggestion. 
Many old public-school players who are en- 
gaged in the City or schoolmastering in the 
country, while glad enough to play in the home 
fixtures of the professional clubs in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, would find it incon- 
venient if not impossible to travel so far afield 
as Northampton, Southampton, and Ports- 
mouth ; and the managers of League teams, 
we know well enough, do not look with favour 
on ‘the members of their team picking and. 
choosing their own matches. 


The Corinthian Policy.—I would rather 
say that the future of amateur footbal in 
England rests mainly with the Corinthians. 
As long as the Corinthians can put a team 
into the field capable of holding its own with. 
the best professional clubs, amateur football. 
of the better kind will never lack supporters. 
and followers ; but a revision of the present. 
Corinthian policy is urgently necessary. If a 
team drawn from the best amateurs all over 
the country can only hold its own against 
second-rate teams amateurism must be con- 
tent with a second-rate position. With the 
present state of Association football at the 
universities it is incumbent on those respon- 
sible for the management of the Corinthians. 
to enlarge their area of selection and to look. 
for their playing members elsewhere than at 
Oxford and Cambridge. 


A GOOD 


“SAVE” 


By the goalkeeper in the match between West Ham. v: Reading: 
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The Prospects of Tottenham.—Tottenham 
Hotspur seems to be going from bad to worse. 
During their disasters in the early part of the 
season it was hoped that with the return of 
Woodward they would redeem their character. 
Woodward came into the team against Ply- 
mouth, but his presence worked no change 


THE TWO BEST BATSMEN 


except for the worse. The young interna- 
tional was playing quite as well as ever, but he 
received absolutely no support. Why Totten- 
ham should have gone all to pieces it is diffi- 
cult to explain, but it is obvious that the team 
is at present at sixes and sevens. Against 
Plymouth not one of the Tottenham side 
seemed capable of even shooting at goal ex- 
cept Woodward. The wings seemed perfectly 
content if they could carry the ball to the side 
of the ground and then transfer it to the 
Plymouth halves, 


The Optimism of Mr. Fry.—In his “open 
letter” to P. F. Warner, C. B. Fry declared 
that he did not see any reason why the English 
team, given as much cricket luck as fell to the 
lot of the last Australian team here, should 
not return next spring with those wished-for 
ashes. As Mr. Fry’s letter was meant to be 
a kindly send-off to his comrades rather than 
a serious criticism he probably did not mean 
it to be taken too literally. No one knows 
better than Mr. Fry that the English team 
will require a far larger share of luck than has 
fallen to any Australian eleven for many years 
past if it is to bring back with it the lost ashes. 
It is perfectly true, as Mr. Warner pointed out 
in his farewell speech at Tilbury, that the 
team is the best the M.C.C. could secure under 
existing circumstances. It is, however, equally 
true that it is by no means representative of 
the full strength of England. 


An Injudicious Allusion—Mr. Fry must be 
perfectly aware of the immense vitality of 
Australian cricket at the present day. Nothing 
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short of a fully representative English team 
would nowadays stand an even chance of 
defeating a picked eleven of Australians. 
Their last visit to this country made it per- 
fectly clear to all unprejudiced persons that 
it would require far more than the average 
of luck for any eleven short of England’s 
very best to defeat such 
a team as visited us in 
1892. Admirable as 
Mr. Fry’s letter was I 
think it a pity that he 
permitted himself to 
make even a_ passing 
allusion to the good luck 
that fell to the lot of the 
Australians last year. 
“England’s_ bad luck in 
the test matches” was 
done to death in the 
newspapers in the sum- 
mer of 1902, and the 
reiterated suggestion 
that Australia beat us 
not by better cricket but 
by better luck un- 
doubtedly gave the Aus- 
tralians the impression 
that we could not take 
defeat like sportsmen. 
The English papers in 
this respect set an evil 
example, of which the 
effects are sure to be 
seen the next time an 
English eleven wins the 
rubber in test matches, 


Good Comradeship. 
—It may be prophesied 
with certainty that what- 
ever the fate of Mr. 
Warner’s eleven in their 
five matches against 
Australia both sides will 
not bat under exactly 
equal conditions in the whole of the five 
matches. Suppose now that the Englishmen 
have the best of the wicket and win the 
rubber, Australian writers and Australian 
cricketers will have a precedent for declar- 
ing that their proverbial bad luck beat them ; 
next time an Australian team comes to this 
country the cry will be the same, and so 
on ad infinitum. Luck, we all know, does 
play an important part in cricket, and it is 
only to be expected that cricketers should 
refer to the subject when discussing England’s 
victories or defeats among themselves ; but 
between pavilion gossip and the written word 
there should be a great gulf fixed by those 
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who care more for Englishmen’s reputation 
as good sportsmen than for the mere accident 
of winning or losing even a test match. Every- 
one will agree with Mr. Fry’s opinion that the 
team will do well if it play as a team of 
brothers ; in this respect I believe the English 
team is better equipped than any eleven that 
has ever visited Australia. Mr. Warner long 
ago clearly recognised that a feeling of real 
good fellowship between the members of an 
eleven makes for victory quite as much as the 
power of capturing wickets and making runs. 


Cricket Mortality.—Looking through the 
names of the various English elevens—fifteen 
in all—that have visited Australia one can- 
not but be struck by the number of famous 
cricketers that have died since Stephenson 
took an English team to Australia for the first 
time in 1862, Out of that team only Caffyn is 
now alive, while there are only two survivors of 
the 1864 team—E. M. Grace and Caffyn. 
Although it is little more than twenty years 
ago since Alfred Shaw took out a team to 
Australia no fewer than nine of his team 
have gone to the silent land—Ulyett, Pilling, 
Lillywhite, Midwinter, Bates, Shrewsbury, 
Peate, Selby, and Scotton. Indeed, the only 
team all of whose members are still alive is 
MacLaren’s last combination, the ranks of 
Stoddart’s 1898 team having already been 
thinned by the death of poor Johnny Briggs. 


Cricket and Journalism.—The announce- 
ment by the Daly Express that Braund has 
been engaged to act as its special correspondent 
in Australia raises an important point. The 
Express calls the engagement of Braund a 
novelty in cricket journalism, but unfortunately 
it is nothing of the sort. Brockwell, for 
example, while a mernber of Stoddart’s first 
combination, used his pen rather more 
actively than. his bat, and many people 
thought that his comparative failure asa 
cricketer in Australia was due to the fact that 
he tried to combine two incompatible offices. 
I can see no particular harm in a cricketer 
writing an account of his tour after it 
is finished, but the modern tendency of 
cricketers to act as special correspondents. 
during a tour is in many ways most unsatis- 
factory. 1 believe the members of the 1899 
Australian team before they came to this. 
country all entered into an agreement not to 
contribute to the press during their tour in 
England, and it is probable that their loyal 
adherence to that agreement contributed to 
the success of the team. I sincerely hope that 
Mr. Warner will as far as possible discourage: 
any tendency among his men to devote them- 
selves to journalism during their tour. 


THE 
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Photo Enlargements.—Amateur photo- 
graphers who have brought back photos of 
their summer holiday resorts will be interested 
to learn that the Oxo Company offers en- 
largements of photographs free of charge in 
exchange for Oxo coupons. 


enlargements of their own portraits, those of 


photograph they have taken themselves of a favourite resort or any 
The Oxo Company also offers enlargements of 
any photograph free of charge in exchange for coupons from Oxo 


kindred subject. 


bottles. This is a splendid oppor- 
tunity for any who wish to have 
an enlarged photograph of them- 
selves, their friends, or of any 
other subject specially dear to 
them. I understand that the 
enlargements are gems of photo- 
graphic art and will be executed 
by one of the leading manufactur- 
ing photographers in the country. 


The Sultan’s State Barge.— 
Turkey may not be very popular 
in England at the present moment 
but the Sultan is certainly not 
averse to English workmanship. 
His state barge was built in New- 
castle and the fittings and deco- 
rations of it have been entirely 
entrusted to Waring and Gillow. 
In this respect the Sultan followed 
the example of the King and the 
German Emperor, who recently 
commissioned the same firm to 
carry out a similar contract for 
them. 


A Vicereine Story.—This good thing about Lady Dudley, wife 
of the Viceroy of Ireland, has never seen the light. 
told to the writer by Lady Troubridge, her excellency’s only sister. 
It was at the time that all London was reading with avidity every 
item concerning the engagement and marriage of the young earl and 
Lady Troubridge was travelling up to 


the beautiful Miss Gurney. 


The offer extends to any subject which 
is not specially copyright, so that collectors of the coupons can obtain 
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their friends, or of any 


MISS NINA 


It was 


eventful journey. 


C Faaey, of 
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London a few days before the wedding, at 
which, of course, she officiated as bridesmaid. 
Arriving barely in time for her train she was 
thrust into-a second-class carriage wherein 
was but one other occupant, a young man 


who on observation might be taken for a respectable and somewhat 
presentable banker’s clerk. 7 route he was so polite that Miss 
Gurney offered him one or two of the numerous illustrated papers 
with which her friend had provided her for shortening her journey, 
every one of which was loaded with illustrations and paragraphs 
about the bride and bridegroom-elect and his places, pedigree, and 


presents. After a while the young 
man said, “ How | should love to 
see that wedding. I would give 
almost anything I have to see 
it. Why the Prince of Wales is 
to be there; it will be a grand 
sight.” ‘Oh, if that would make 
you happy,” was the reply, “I 
think I could easily manage it.” 
The young man stared at the 
lady. ‘‘You manage it,” he 
gasped. ‘Yes, I think I could 
get you an invitation,” said Miss 
Gurney, highly amused and good- 
natured, determined to gratify his 
ambition. ‘Oh, but I wouldn’t 
hear of your getting into trouble 
on my account,” ejaculated the 
fellow traveller; “your ladies 
mightn’t like it.” Here was a 
sensation with a vengeance; the 
bride’s sister taken for the bride’s 
lady’s maid and entreated not to 
jeopardise her place on account of 
her generosity. There the matter 
meanwhile was left, but next day 
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the young man received a card, whereon in golden letters his 
dream was realised, for he was therewith bidden to witness the 
wedding of the day. 
this strange zzvz¢é discovered in the chief bridesmaid and sister of 
the cynosure of all eyes the lady’s maid and fellow traveller of his 
A genuine tableau. 


It was with horror easily imaginable that 


Our Ninth Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from September 
30. THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
winners of first prizes in the previous series 
of the year are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of a second prize in this year are 
disqualified from winning a second or third 
prize in this competition, but can try for the 
first prize; winners of a third prize in the 
year can only try for a first or second prize in 
this competition. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject, 


4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied” solvers, 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post on the second Monday following the date 
of issue, 2.2, answers to the second acrostic 
(dated October 7) must be delivered not 
later than first post on Monday, October 19. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve letters. 


*“Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 


name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 

: 7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 


one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 

8. Solvers are strongly advised not to post 
later than the Saturday before closing, time 
as Sunday posts seem very dilatory and 
uncertain. 


Double Acrostic No. 2 
(Ninth Series) 


Almost he seems to fly, quite unalarmed, 
By many accidents as yet unharmed, 


1. This Englishman was in the march, 'tis plain, 
That brought great Birnam Wood to Dunsinane. 
2, The French “ good-bye."’ At first a pious prayer, 
Now uttered mostly without thought or care, 
3. Amidland town. Also a spiteful dame 
Who kept the ring. So death to Essex came, 
4. Most southern island am I plainly seen 
Of those that dot the Windwards'’ sea-girt screen. 
5. Wild man of fairy tale who tried to fight 
In vain the handsome and all-conquering knight. 
6. Put penny in. The restis done. Oh my! 
One day 'twill be, put penny in to fly. 
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Solution of Double Acrostic No. 12 
(Eighth Series) 


I. E A T-O' N 
2. Cc oO 
3. OREO pans 
4. I Shelaees 
5. PU RY GE 
6. Ss AS aalaten ks 
7. (L) E N (O) 


Eclipse of the sun invisible at Greenwich on Monday, 
September 21. Eclipse Stakes at Sandown Park. 

1. Eaton Hall, Eaton Square. Lord Cheylesmore's 
family name is Eaton. Compare Eton. 

2. ‘*Co.," 4.e.,C.O., commanding officer, or Co., which 
may mean one or many people. 

4. The Thames is called the Isis at Oxford, but not by 
Oxford men. The idea is that the Thame and Isis make 
the Tamesis. 

5. Colonel Pride's Purge and purging medicine. 

6. Sale’s Koran and “ selling off."’ 

7. Dan Leno, who is taking a rest for the benefit of his 
health. 

No competitor succeeded in guessing this acrostic 
correctly. ‘‘ Bulbull" scores three points, ‘‘ Heckle” one 
point, ‘‘Lapin"' one point, ‘‘ Roma” one point, ‘‘ Snig- 
gow "' one point, ‘“‘ Victor’’ one point, and ‘‘ Wink,"' one 
point. 


In reply to ‘‘ Dogsville” ‘‘ Sept.” is the ordinary ab- 
breviation of September. In the Badminton Almanack 
now open the months are put, ‘‘ Aug.,’’ * Sept.,"’ ‘* Oct.,” 
not ‘‘ Au.," ‘ Sep.," ‘*Oc,’’ Two answers are allowed, 


In reply to ‘‘ Bulbul” Lord Knollys has been private 
secretary to the King for over a quarter of a century. 
Lord Farquhar has been Master of the Household for 
only two'years. Besides, none of the latter’s wife’s names 
begin and end with T, Dr. Davidson is not only the first 
subject of the Crown but has held during twenty years 
posts which brought him into the closest personal relation 
to the Crown, such as Royal Chaplain, Dean of Windsor, 
Prelate of the Garter, and Clerk of the Closet. 

* Ko" and ‘*Roma”’ are credited with correct answers 
to No. 11 on ‘‘ Ostrich" and “ Estrich"” (the down of the 
ostrich) in the second light, 
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Facts about Fur.—One of the most effec- 
tive combinations in the realm of fur is the 
union of sealand mole. The furriers’ show- 
rooms at the present moment represent a 
veritable ¢ev-garten, and some of the fur 
alliances are not a little startling. A charm- 
ing little mole coatee which I examined in 
the showrooms of a leading /adlleur was 
outlined with a couple of small 
scalloped frills, and these were 
edged with a very narrow inser- 
tion of seal like a thickly-drawn 
pencil mark. A huge muff 
fashioned somewhat in the style 
of the bag muff was likewise 
supplemented with frills outlined 
with a similar border, and the 
same note of originality was 
repeated on the fur toque; no 
heroine of Jane Austen’s day 
ever carried a muff of more 
mammoth proportions than 
those we shall exploit this winter. 
The old square shape is para- 
mount and is, perhaps, the most 
effective of all, purticularly when 
trimmed with two or three wide 
bands of ermine on either side 
quite in the style of our grand- 
mothers. In such a case it 
requires no supplementary adorn- 
ment, and the tassels and rosettes, 
the silk cords and grelots, can 
all be conveniently done away 
with. 


Fickle Fashion. — A good 
deal of miniver is employed as a 
trimming, but it is hardly as 
popular as it was last year and 
appears most frequently in mil- 
linery. As regards the mole- 
skin toque or hat it is every day 
pushing itself more definitely 
into favour, and one of the most 
popular forms it has taken is 
that of the tam o’shanter, which 
is carried out in all the darker 
furs such as mole, musauash, 
and seal as well as_ beaver. 
Comparatively speaking one 
hears little of the erstwhile 
popular astrachan, and_broad- 
tail and petit gris—except where 
it is shorn to imitate the mole 
or dressed with a variety of other 
furs—seem to have vanished 
altogether from our modistic 
calendar. In all probability 
Dame Fashion has_ excellent 
reasons for hurrying us from one 
craze to another in the matter 
of furs. One hardly realises how 
many victims are needed to supply the in- 
exhaustible demand for the fur fashionable, 
and just now one of the most lucrative of 
employments must surely be that of mole- 
catching. 


Hats and their Trimmings.—I hear that 
one of the latest millinerial successes on 
the other side of the Channel is the new 
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French sailor in white felt edged with a band of 
ermine adorned with little ermine skins with 
crossed heads and an accompanying trimming 
of quilled black and white satin. The cold- 
looking qualities of a wholly white hat in 
winter, however, never appeal to me greatly. 
Infinitely prettier in my estimation is the 
flat toque composed of shell-shaped motifs of 


A SIMPLE TAILOR GOWN 


Of mole-brown cloth trimmed with velvet and suéde 


mole, fur edged with little kilted frills of 
Valenciennes, and the top covered with large 
cocardes of the same lace overlapping one 
another. It has all the merit of originality 
while it is quite a light and effective accom- 
paniment to the moleskin coat. The question 
of trimming the fur hat is always rather a 
vexed one, although the rosettes of fur and 
velvet and the curious millinery concoctions of 
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braid, silk, and chenille, with wings and quills 
composed of the plumage of as many different 
birds as might constitute an aviary, have 
settled the difficulty to a certain extent. The 
simple but effective arrangement of a single 
waxen-petalled camellia has found favour with 
a good many milliners, and there is a certain 
amount of adherence still paid to fruit as a 
trimming, although I should 
hardly recommend this latter as 
it has entirely lost the merit of 
novelty, 


Notable Details. — Person- 
ally I am disposed to accord a 
warm welcome to the hat covered 
with an arrangement of silk 
braid after the manner of straw, 
and I have seen this carried out 
in a lovely shade of golden 
brown with a huge omdré feather 
sweeping entirely over the hair 
at the back. As a matter of 
fact I doubt whether we could 
well improve upon the shaded 
feather as a trimming. The 
gradations of colour on some of 
the newest examples are simply 
exquisite, and the soft, melting 
shades gradually deepening into 
rich and definite tones are far 
more becoming to the majority 
of women than the sudden 
splash of red or blue or orange. 
Ribbons are shaded, too, ad 
infinitum, more especially as 
regards the red tones, which vary 
from the deepest wine colour to 
the palest, faintest pink. 


Evening Gowns.—And 
speaking of shaded _ ribbons 
reminds me that this winter the 
same effects will be paramount 
for evening gowns. Last year 
we produced the most charming 
schemes of colour by means of 
a series of chiffon veilings one 
above the other mounted on a 
fond of some definite tone, but 
this year the shading is all in 
the actual materials themselves. 
The loveliest chiffon gowns are 
evolved in this way, one, which I 
examined only recently, being 
carried out in deep purple shad- 
ing up to the palest mauve, a 
daring touch being supplied by 
means of a cherry-coloured sash. 
Then shaded brown chiffon and 
tulle are both of them high in 
favour, a bright flame-coloured 
or orange sash supplying the 
contrasting touch. In _ cases 
where the gowns are supplied with kilted 
skirts—and this is the dernier cri in the 
modistic world at the present moment—the 
shadings are contained in the kilts, and 
the same colour which is introduced in the 
sash is repeated in the soft chow.x of flowers 
or leaves at the décolletage. A whole 
variety of delightful colour schemes are sug- 
gested by these means, and just now the 
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pansy and orchid shades as well as the greys 
and browns lead the van. With the more 
solid gowns of velours mousseline, silk, or panne 
the fur edging is almost ubiquitous, and last 
year’s extravagances in the matter of real 
lace will be repeated with even greater 
enthusiasm, 


Coats and Cloaks.—For evening coats 
the leading couturiéres are employing taffetas 
and lining it with ermine or miniver in the 
case of the more luxurious examples. A 
handsome and particularly striking coat 
was carried out in the new blue-green 
shade with heavy ermine collar and cuffs 
and lining of the same, and a soft reseda 
green was supplemented with moleskin 
collar and cuffs and lined throughout with 
the very palest shell pink. Then there 
is no diminution to be observed in the 
craze for soft orchid and pansy cloths 
for evening coats, the former being 
trimmed with the darker kind of furs, 
while the latter is nearly always supple- 
mented with ermine or miniver; and 
when one comes to think it is exceed- “= 
ingly hard to draw the line of demar- 
cation between the coat and cloak 
this season, the sleeves of the former 
being often only a mere suggestion. 
There is no reason what- 
ever why those who have a 
penchant for the cloak 
proper should not induige 
in it as in Paris there is no 
doubt that it will be every 
whit as popular as the 
theatre coat ; and when one 
considers the question of a 
fur lining a cloak is in- 
finitely more convenient 
and far less likely to crush 
the gown or sleeves. 


Tailor-mades and | 
Toilettes de Visite. — The burning 
question concerning the style of our 
tailor-mades invariably settles itself in 
quite a simple and satisfactory manner 
before the first autumn leaves have 
been well shaken off the trees. The 
pronounced vogue for the simple little 
trottoir gown—growing simpler and 
more effective in detail with every week 
that passes—has kept the tailor so 
busy that one has heard of little else ; 
but fashion has been turning over 
matters in her busy brain and she 
has come to several very definite conclu- 
sions which have only lately begun to be 
whispered outside the realm of the sartorial 
atelier. For instance, between the smart 
morning costume in its subdued tones ot 
mole-brown or grey and that designed for 
afternoon wear there is as wide a gulf fixed 
as can well be imagined. It is not to be 
supposed in these days when the present 
generation of women are all “daughters of 
the gods, divinely tall,”” that the short skirt 
should be allowed by the cou/uriére to fulfil 
all the requirements both for walking and 
indoor wear. The robe @intérieur or the 
toilette de visite as wellas the ordinary driving 
costume are far more important and imposing 
creations, and what the tailor has spared in 
the detail of the morning costume he has made 
up in the construction of the afternoon gown. 
One of the newest shades of all is a pronounced 
terra-cotta—a colour which we had almost 
forgotten since the days when Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s Patience sent us all to the rearrange- 
ment of our boudoirs with the assistance of 
art muslin, bulrushes, and vases of uncompro- 
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misingly classical shape, and the reconstruction 
of our garments on the lines of ancient Greece. 
Then, too, the demand for plum and wine 
shades both in cloth and silk seems consider- 
ably on the increase, even an ecclesiastical 
purple being greatly in demand for the more 
ornate style of gown. 


A MOLESKIN BOLERO 


Trimmed with reseda faced cloth and braid 


Suggestions.—As to the demand for silk 
braid, it has reached such a pitch that enter- 
prising] Zaz/lewrs! are actually introducing: it 
with motifs of embroidered silk on cloth or 
suede afpligué upon it. On the afternoon 
gowns it is applied with a lavishness and pro- 
digality which nearly always has its ultimate 
result in weariness and satiety. A quantity of 
coarsely-woven woollen lace as well as silken 
lace in much the same style is used, and the 
woollen hand embroidery is quite cutting out 
for the nonce the Oriental and Russian 
broderies so delicately manipulated in soft- 
coloured silk and over which we lost our 
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hearts a season or two ago. I am inclined to 
think that there is a wide field of labour open 
to the clever embroideress by means of this 
particular style of embroidery, which is avplied 
to cloths and tweeds of every description as 
well as to suéde and is carried out in the 
coarsest of ‘fcrewel” wools in various colours. 
For the construction of woollen lace the old 
fashion of crocheting might well be revived, 
and there is literally no end to the various 
means to which the clever needlewoman 
might resort to keep her gowns in touch with 
the latest style. Fancy damask — the 
real table linen damask dcen entendu—is 
employed for waistcoats and insertions, 
and even this is constantly embroidered 
to meet the demands of Dame Fashion, 
while some most effective trimmings 
might be evolved by a variety of fancy 
braids stitched together in some con- 
ventional design on a foundation of 
coarse meshed net. A leading West- 
end tailor informs me that plain stitch- 
ings are decidedly at a discount, and 
when one balances its attractions with 
that of the new fancy silk stitching often 
carried out in two colours one can hardly 
be surprised that it should be so. In 
cases where the home dressmaker has to 
Do as they do in the Isle of Man, 
Not as they would but as they can, 
a very narrow fancy silk cord answers 
the purpose just as well and produces 
the same effect. 


Coiffures and Veils —-Insidious 
‘changes are occurring in the matter of 
our coiffures and veils. As regards the 
former, while still remaining soft and 
bouffant round the temples it is worn 
considerably fuller at the back as well as 
being dressed low. There is, of 
course, none of the “ halo-round-the- 
head ” effect which was exaggerated 
to such an extent last year, the hair 
being now brushed away from the 
ears, but it is considerably fuller at 
the back of the head, and instead 
of the well-known coil it is usually 
arranged in three rolls or pou/s. 
As to the veils, the fancy for those in 
a definite-patterned lace is growing 
stronger, and the length of them increases 
every day. It is hardly necessary to add 
that the old style of gathering or twisting 
the veil under the chin is entirely done 
away with; it falls loose and full over 
the face or is thrown carelessly back over 
the hat. Chiffon veils are very much 
favoured by French and American 
women and are either plain, chenilled, 
or embroidered according to the taste 
of the wearer. They are, besides, 
to be had in all colours and in every 
tone of brown, from the palest écru to 
the deepest and richest chestnut, so there 
is an immense range for individual 
choice. About five yards of chiffon 
slurred on to a piece of wire, brought 
right round the face and tied under the 
chin in a bow, makes a capital motor 
veil to protect the hair at the back and it 
is easily constructed at home by the veriest 


‘amateur. Pink and violet veils are both to 


be seen, but most people prefer to adhere to 
the quieter shades of blue, brown, and grey, 
while white is a favourite among a large 
number of women. Personally I am inclined 
to think that a white veil is best adapted to a 
woman past her first youth, but in such a case 
it is impossible to arbitrate in a general way 
as it is necessarily a matter of individual 
taste. DELAMIRA, 
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Contango Days, October 13 and 27 
Ticket Days, October 14 and 28 
Settling Days, October 15 and 29 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 


‘The Mauvais Pas.—The excessive anxiety which possessed the 
‘markets was greatly relieved on this day week when it was found 
‘that pay day did not produce a single failure. 

At once there was a reaction of optimism—scarcely more reason- 
-able than the previous funk—but though I am not at all inclined to 
itake a gloomy view of the position, which to my mind js that of a 
‘convalescent slowly recovering, I am quite sure there will be a 
recrudescence of serious trouble if there is a rush of buying by weak 
‘bulls. 

Those who have money to invest have now opportunities of 
‘buying in all markets on very advantageous terms, but there is still 
-a large quantity of stock being carried on borrowed money, and any- 
thing like a rapid advance of quotations would bring out such a flood 
-of selling orders that the position of a weak bull might prove 
-exceedingly dangerous, 

I show below that there was nothing mysterious or wonderful in 
‘the great slump in Consols which produced so much excitement. 

It was a market sick 
unto death from too 
much. rich food and an 
utterly jaded appetite. 
_A rather sharp touch of 
nausea has relieved for 
‘the moment the over- 
‘charged stomach and 
‘the patient is “as well 
as can be expected, but 
he must be very careful 
for some time.” 


The Bank Rate.— 
The directors mercifully 
-abstained from altering 
the rate last Thursday 
though the return was 
‘one that would have 
fully justified an ad- 
vance, and unless there 
is a substantial access of 
‘strength disclosed  to- 
morrow we must be 
prepared for a 5 per 
‘cent. rate. An increase 
of over a million in the 
‘Cactive circulation ” and 
a reduction of £635,597 
in the coin and bullion pulled down the reserve nearly ten points, 
from 53°82 to 43°98, and the squeeze to get over the mauvais pas 
is shown in an increase of £7,829,749 in the ‘ other” securities. 


Americans.—Whatever I may feel about other markets I am 
unable as yet to see any signs of substantial improvement in 
Yankees, 

It is not only here that real investors will not buy American 
stocks at any price. The American investing public are just as 
averse as we are to entrusting their savings to Wall Street bosses. 
For the time all confidence is gone. No one believes that he will 
be given “a fair run for his money ” until the completion of the 
extremely unpleasant task picturesquely described by the Americans 
themselves as “ squeezing out the water.” 

Personally I think that good American railway stocks are now 
cheap enough for anyone’s money, but if neither American nor Euro- 
pean investors will buy them their price must fall even lower, and if 
the public will not find the money urgently required by these railways 
for capital expenditure the dividends must be stopped, and—in 
extreme cases—the lines must go into the hands of receivers. 


The Steel Trust.—Notwithstanding the sensational collapse of 
this inflated combine and the sinister rumours anent Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan’s prolonged conferences with Mr. Carnegie at Skibo Castle 
it is by no means clear that there is any falling off in the demand 
for good iron ore, and there is steady development in the iron ore 
deposits of Canada. I this week give an illustration of an exposure 


EXPOSURE OF MAGNETITE ON BLUFF—SARITA 
VANCOUVER 
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of magnetite on a bluff, being part of the workings of the Sarita iron 
mine in Barkley Sound, Vancouver Island. 


Argentine Rails.—The reports now coming forward of the various 
Argentine railway companies confirm all that I have said in their 
favour for so many months past, though most of the stocks can still 
be bought on terms that cannot be considered onerous. 

The unexplained abandonment—at least for the time—of the 
proposed absorption of the Bahia Blanca and North-Western line 
by the Buenos Ayres Western Company has completely knocked the 
bottom out of the market for the former company’s stock—the prefer- 
ence falling about twenty-two points, from 68 to about 463. This seems 
tome a little exaggerated, and for a gamble I think these shares might 
be bought in moderate quantities and locked away. Apparently the 
Argentine Government has spoiled the deal for the moment, but —— 

The Buenos Ayres and Rosario report is distinctly good, and 
“Rosies” may be bought with a quiet conscience. So may the 
shares and stocks of the other Argentine rails which I have from 
time to time recommended. 


Kaffirs have now got down to a level at which they may be 
favourably considered by the enterprising. Some of them will go 
lower yet, but many of them will certainly go higher—and a good 
deal higher, too—within the next two years. I do not recommend 
the low-priced speculative shares yet. It is better, I think, to begin 
with a good solid foundation of the heavy stocks, They will improve 
if anything improves, and though they may sag still further before 
they go better they are hardly likely to have any further serious fall. 


The Jewellery Trade 
as is well known is one 
of the first to feel bad 
times and one of the last 
to profit from good times, 
though, when times are 
good with them, ¢hey 
are very good, 

Under these. circum- 
stances it is gratifying: 
to find that the Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths 
Company, Ltd., will 
maintain its position 
having declared an in- 
terim dividend at the 
rate of 7} per cent. for 
the half-year. This is 
at the same rate as for 
the corresponding period 
last year when it was 
followed by a final divi- 
dend at the rate of 12} 
per cent., making Io per 
cent. for the year, and 
doubtless this year his- 
tory will repeat itself, 

I regard this as a 
distinct indication that notwithstanding the panicmongers the country 
is gradually recovering from its prolonged attack of “bad times.” 
It is clear that great credit is due to the management of the 
Goldsmiths and Silversmiths Company as there are plenty of 
others in the same trade who are by no means “out of the 
wood”? yet. 


IRON MINE, 
ISLAND 


BARKLEY SOUND, 


The Slump in Consols.—The fact that last week Consols fell to 
below 87 and the Transvaal Loan (guaranteed by England) to 3 dis- 
count is an extremely unpleasant circumstance, not simply because 
it is evidence of the severity of the »a/aise from which the markets 
have been suffering but also because it shows that there is no longer 
that great army of trustees and other private investors who used to 
insist on investing money in British Government securities. It has 
been possible to buy these at a price that will yield 3 per cent., and 
more than 3 per cent., on the money invested, but “the sweet 
simplicity of the Three per Cents.” is no longer attractive to a bridge- 
playing and extravagant generation. 

Yielding to the general clamour for wider powers of investment 
the Government has unfortunately spoiled the market for its own 
securities, and millions of pounds of trust moneys have gone into 
colonial and such like securities which it is now found have no 
market—are actually unsaleable—in times of difficulty. 

The “splendid success” which characterised the Government 
issues during the war was due—we must face the humiliating fact— 
not to investors but to “stags.” 
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‘The outcry about “small investors” was all humbug. The 
indignant applicants for the Transvaal Loan who got no allotments 
can now have as much as they like at a substantial discount, but it 
is found that they do not want it. 

Those who did get allotments and those who bought other people’s 
allotments were “every man jack of them” stags—mere market 
speculators who paid for the stock by borrowing the money from the 
banks, intending to sell at a profit to the thrifty investor. 

Unfortunately, however, it turns out that there are by no means 
enough thrifty investors to go round. They are going the way ofthe 
mastodon and the giant sloth—their place being taken by “ smart” 
people who have no use for 24 or 3 per cent. securities, who pester 
their trustees to put even “tied-up” money in something that 
will yield the highest possible rate of interest, and who “ invest ” all 
their spare money not tied up in a day at Ascot or ‘‘new hats for the 
girls.” 

The consequence of this state of things was that the “ stags ” got 
stuck and a recent bank amalgamation led to the discovery by certain 
bank managers (who had lent a lot of money on Consols) that 
other bankers had done the same. Then came a little confiden- 
tial comparing of notes by certain bankers and, finally, intimations 
that certain loans would have to be paid off or at least reduced. 
Hence the forced selling and the slump—over £250,000 being 
dropped by one firm of very rich jobbers, 

There is not, and never was, in this market any ground for panic 
or excitement, and there are good grounds for hoping that after this 
tremendous “shake-out”’ the market will steady and the improve- 
ment which began on this day week will continue. 

It must not be forgotten that the following extraordinary number 
of antagonistic circumstances have synchronised :— 

(1) The enlargement of trustees’ powers of investment. 

(2) Suspension of the sinking fund. 

(3) Huge additional Government borrowing. 

(4) Great increase of taxation. 

(5) Total stoppage of the output of the Rand gold mines. 

(6) Automatic reduction of the rate of interest on Consols. 

Could any market be expected to hold up its head under such a series 
of knock-down blows ? 


Ilford, Ltd.—The shareholders met last week and amidst a 
somewhat ominous calm passed all the resolutions suggested by the 
committee. 

This may mean that the various directors proposed to be deposed 
or superseded or reduced do not care enough about the matter to 
show any fight, or it may mean that the fight is only postponed. 

Meanwhile what is happening to the business ? 

The prospects of any energetic combination of the best British 
businesses to resist Mr. Eastman get fainter and fainter, whilst 
Mr, Eastman’s organisation gets stronger and stronger. He is a 
man of immense ability and untiring energy, and of course it suits 
him fo lie low and lull the slumber of his sleepy English antagonists. 
When they awake it will be to find the trade so organised against 
them that it will no longer be possible to resist the Kodak combine. 

Mr. Harman showed his appreciation. of the position by enor- 
mously reducing his holding of Ilford shares before the slump 
occasioned by the proposed arrangement with Mr. Eastman. 

This arrangement was successfully opposed by the action of the 
chairman and vice-chairman, and the shareholders—whilst (rightly 
or wrongly) approving of this opposition—request the’ chairman to 
resign his chairmanship and the vice-chairman and another director 
to retire altogether. 

Having determined that they want better men than those who 
inaugurated the policy of which they approve they propose to attract 
these better men by substantially reducing the directors’ fees. 

The moral of the matter is, sell Ilfords and buy Kodaks. 


Commandeered Gold.—The Standard Bank of South Africa are 
circulating with their excellent report a copy of their correspondence 
with the Colonial Office about their claim in respect of gold com- 
mandeered by the late Boer Government and on which Mr. Kruger 
is said to be living in affluence in the Riviera. 

The bank may have a just claim on the British Government, 
but unfortunately in these days the mere justness of a claim does not 
avail without the assistance of popularity or sentiment, and a claim 
by a rich bank is hardly likely to get the same consideration as a 
claim by a poor British farmer whose cattle were eaten by Tommy 
Atkins or whose farmhouse was burnt by a Boer commando. 


Electric Power.—It can no longer be disputed that electricity is 
destined not only to supplement but often to supplant steam. For 
too long it has been regarded as an axiom that where coal is cheap 
it is not more expensive to generate electricity by coal than by 
water-power, the interest on the capital sunk in the hydraulic 
installation being generally enough to pay the coal bill, 
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This supposed axiom has never been more than a rough “ thumb: 
rule””—no two engineers agreeing as to what was meant by “cheap- 
coal” and no two hydraulic installations bearing quite the same 
proportionate cost to the electric energy generated. 

It must also be borne in mind that with increasing experience 
and competition the initial cost of large hydraulic installations will 
gradually increase in efficiency and decrease in cost, whilst it is much 
to be feared that in the case of coal the tendency is always for the 
cost to increase. 

In America and Canada the value of water-power has been re- 
cognised for many years. In England the picturesque water mills of 
our youth have been steadily decreasing for years—killed by steam; 
but in North America huge industries have migrated thousands of 
miles in order to secure the cheap power generated by water at places. 
like Buffalo. 

In 1896 an American company was incorporated by a special Act 
of the Legislature of New York for cutting a canal about three and a 
half miles long from the St. Lawrence River to a point near Massena 
on the Grasse River, where a fall of considerable height could be 
secured, the water returning to the St. Lawrence lower down. In 
1897 part of the bonds of this company were placed in this country by 
Messrs. Matheson and Co. of 3, Lombard Street. 

In consequence of engineering miscalculations the canal and 
other works cost much more money than was estimated. Fresh capital 
had to be raised, and finally the company was reconstructed ; but not- 
withstanding all these initial blunders the fact of cheap water-power 
being available has carried the enterprise over all difficulties, and it 
is now actually supplying energy to a large aluminium manufacturing 
company, which has erected new works at Massena expressly 
because it can there get its power at a cheap rate. 

Other works are also, I understand, about to be erected in the 
vicinity, and it is probable that before long the power company will 
have to enlarge its canal in order to accommodate its many cus- 
tomers. 

Again, on the Sturgeon River in Ontario a very large electro- 
hydraulic installation is being erected—partly with British capital— 
for working a huge paper-pulping plant in connection with an 
extensive timber forest. 


Switzerland.—In view of the immense development in America 
of cheap electrical energy by water-power it might be wise on the 
part of our manufacturers, who are already beginning to wince under 
American competition, to consider carefully whether there is not 
danger of further competition from a country possessed of unlimited 
water-power in a more convenient form than the falls of Niagara 
and the rapids of the St. Lawrence. 

In Switzerland it is not necessary to erect huge reservoirs at vast 
expense. Nature has already done that. During the recent holiday 
season I examined with some care the water-power of one small 
section of Switzerland and found that it was prodigious. The power 
running to waste in one furious river was enough to supply all the 
light and power wanted to run London. It arose from the weepings 
of 78,000 acres of perpetual snowfields lying, of course, at a great 
elevation. 

Considering their vastness it is wonderful to the non-geological 
mind that the Alps contain so few payable mineral deposits. This 
limits the possible competition of the country as regards many indus- 
tries, whilst her distance from the sea cuts her off from others but 
still it will be found, I think, that there remain many in which the 
competition of Switzerland in the near future will be serious, and 1 . 
warn the capitalists of England that if they want to secure a share 
in the development of the industrial resources of Switzerland they 
have no time to lose. 

At an early date I will return to this subject and explain a little 
more fully the peculiarities of the future prospects of industrial 
Switzerland. I also hope to submit to my readers some Dhow nt ae ne 
of a few existing hydraulic plants in that country. 

We in this country have ‘no such vast natural supplies of water- 
power, but in Wales, Scotland, and Devonshire we have a good 
deal of available water-power now running to. waste, the utilisation 
of which might materially alter the industrial prospects of those 
districts. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS 


The rules for correspondents are published on the last Wednesday 
in each month 


Ricarpo,—Certainly ; buy at once, provided you have the money to pay. ‘Tops 
and bottoms were made for fools."’ 

Travre.—Be cautious, All these proposed changes and uncertainties may greatly 
upset trade next year. 

W. M. P.—Nos. 1, 4, and 5 are all right; get out of No. 2. 


I know nothing about 
No. 3. ¢ 
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FOR ST: ale PROFIT 


Nothing so proutable and 
easy to g 
80 Acres of Saleabie Trees. 


EDS 


THE BEST PROCURABLE. 


Inferior Toilet Soaps make 


the eyes smart, the face blotchy, 
the hair stiff, and the teeth 


HUNDREDS of THOUSANDS. 

Bushes in variety. Packing and 
z ceriaee free for Cash with order. 
8/- per doz., GO/- per 100. 
All other Nurser: -y Stock 

Carriage forward. 


inPOTS From 15/- a doz. 


Ornamental Trees, 91 Acres, 
A Superb Collection of 
Herbaceous Plants, 
Four Acres of Glass, 
Clematis (80,000) from 15 - doz. 
N.B.—Single Plants are sold at 
slightly increased prices. 


GENERAL CATALOCUE 


(190 pages) of Nursery Stock, 
artistically produced containing 
some hundreds of illustrations, 
and full of valuable information, 
free on receipt of 3d. for postage. 
Please mention this Paper. 


| RICHARD SMITH & CO., WORCESTER. 


yellow. Tinolia is simply per- 


fection. Try it. 


THE 


MOTOR CAR 
INSURANCE Co. 


IS THE 
General Accident Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd., 
OF PERTH, LONDON, AND PHILADELPHIA 


ARAAARAAKARARRARAARARINS 


Wud 


Clincher = Michelin 


(FAMED WORLD-WIDE for RELIABILITY and DURABILITY). 


= 
: Without doubt the Best Tyre Motor Ty res 
e 


Cycles e 
Trivmph vie 


£10 10s. to £19 19s, 


or by Deferred 
Payment System. 
“The Best Bicycle that 
British Workmansbip 
can produce.”’ 
TRIUMPH CYCLE CoO. Ltd., COVENTRY. 
4and 5. Holborn Viaduct London, E.C. 
30 Deansgate Arcade, Manchester, 4 King Edward St. Leeds 


BENSON'S 


Sporting 
Pins set 
with 
Diamonds 
from £3. 


for RACING or TOURING. a ees 


NORTH BRITISH RUBBER Co., Ltd., Edinburgh. London Depot, Maison Talbot, 1, Long Acre. 
JAAAAAAAAAAAAAARY 


ESTABLISHED 1885. 


Lonpon West END OFFICE : 
13, PALL MALL, S.W. 
F. NORIE MILLER, J.P., General Manager. 


Hn a9 


ARARAAAAAR SRARARURAR ? RAARAAARABAARAAR NS 


Have you a Friend who is a poor Corres- 
pondent? Present a 


Set with 
Diamonds 


} from £3. Prices, 


xo 10/6, 14/6, 
es 16/6, 21/-, 
25/-, 30/-, 42/-, 
to £20, post free. 


x A Lasting, Useful 
of Token of Friendship. 


Guaranteed. Exchangeable. 
See Catalogue, post free. 
es ALSO SOLD BY STATIONERS. 


List, Profusely 
Illustrated, 
Post Free. 


to make the 
writing 
easier. 


Sporting Brooches, 
set with Diamonds, 
from £10. 


Brooch Watchesin@ 95° OLD BOND STREET, W. 


£7 to £100 complete. Steam Factories—Ludgate Hill, E.G. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


< 93, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 95a, Regent Street, W., LONDON. 
8". 3, Exchange Street, MANCHESTER, and 37, Ave de l’Opera, PARIS. 
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LCS. 


The LONDON CORSET Co. 
2, NEW BOND STREET, W. 4.2, 


“LA SAMOTHRACE” 


Every Corset made in Paris. 


M. TH. 


BUCHANA 


BLEND 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


Mrs. ARIA in the ‘*‘ WORLD OF DRESS”? says: ‘‘ You will find 
*LA SAMOTHRACE’ gives just that hollow in the back of the waist 
which you long for, while it imparts those straight lines in the front 
essential to the fit of the dress of fashion, and at the same time it 
is supremely comfortable and well suited to those with a tendency 
to stoutness below the waist.’’ 


LOUIS XV. 
“BERGERE” CHAIR. 


GREGORY & Co.’s GALLERIES, 19, Old Cavendish Street, W. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 


PPPS ISIS LIDIA TIBI 


Governor : 


HENRY F. TIARKS, Esq. 
Sub-Governor: Deputy Governor: 
Str NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.C.M.G. C. SEYMOUR GRENFELL, Esg. 
ia Directors : 
e Rt. Hon. Lord Addington. Sir W. Dunn, Bart., M.P. H. Morley, Esq. 
i g Fi R. Barclay, Esq. C. E. Green, Esq. Spencer J. Portal, Esq. 
a =a 3 Edward Clifton Brown, Esq.| Capt. Philip Green. * wy ) Be pone, Hed: i 
dainty litle low Corset in Blk Batiste (as, A. Veritable triumph of Parisian Art is the eaters tet le miGiowionrer © MP. ue 
sketch), fitting well over the hips,and boned ever Toile de Soie Corset (as shown above), R. F. Cavendish Esq., M.P. G. F. Malcolmson Esq. J. Robarts, Esq. 
so slightly. This corset is as Tight as a feather, ay wveryiow, ahd deep over the a at sabe0e E. H. Cunard, Esq. salences M.G. Megaw, Esq. V. H. Smith, Esq. 
and can be worn with comfort by those who faehien us Price Pe nicer DENS Tees O) E. J. Daniell, Esq. D. Meinertzhagen, Esq. Capt. Sir G. R. Vyvyan, 
dislike stays altogether. Price 58s. 9d. ‘ : Sir A. Dent, K.C.M.G. W. R. Moberly, Esq. K.C.M.G. 
W. H. WHYMPER, Secretary. 
’ c in Hand exceed Claims Paid exceed 
I really do not know which of the two Corsets ery 900,000. £41,000,000 
I like the better, they are both such delightful examples ’ ’ Pye een ’ . 


of all that is chic and French, and above all, my 
girl friends have envied me in both, so I wear them 
on alternate days, 
Yours, &c,, 
ETHEL NEGRETTI, 
Theatre Royal, 

To The London Corset Co, Drury Lane, 
42, New Bond Street, W, 


FIRE, LIFE, ANNUITIES, ACCIDENTS, BURGLARY, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, MARINE, FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 


Write for full Prospectus to the Head Office, 
Secretary, Royal Exch nge, London, E.C. 


HIT@CHINGS, Ltd., 


Manufacturers of Gold Medal 


Y Carriages Tothe» = = 
BAB Baus iat ae English Bete 


Owing to the exceptionally great demand for the L.C.C.’s 
latest creations, they are enabled to sell at 16/11, 17/11, and 19/11 their 
White Coutille Corsets, real whalebone guaranteed, exquisite shapes, 
low in bust and long over hips. Triumphs of Parisian skill. 


The daintily-designed, properly- The London Corset Company’s and Cars i = 
shaped Bust bodices of the London Corset | famous Guinea Corset, beautiful rH eS seme ecadi Seie et Royal Family = 
Company give and preserve the beautiful out- | materi and finish, in a dozen varieties of 


lines of the pertect figure; indispensable to the | fanciful fabrics becoming alike to the stout and 
wearers of Tea-gowns, Blouses, &c., price | slim. 
10s. 6d. and 19s. 6d. La Samothrace. —Delightfully Dainty 
charmingly Cool are the Corsets of the London 
Corset Company for Colonial and Evening 
set. A combination of daintiness and strength. | Wear. Their White Batiste Corset of the 
Especially adapted for figures of slender | finest texture and latest cut, £1 5s. 
proportions, 16s. 6d. and 19s, iid. SUSPENDERS 2s. 6d. per pair. 


86, NEW BOND STREET, 
329, 331, OXFORD STREET. 


Branches at Knightsbridge, 
Liverpool. and Manchester. 


La Samothrace.—Satin Ribbon Cor- 


Corsets sent on Approval, satisfactory References being given. 


1 Pe i i TELEPHONE 
? fi WW B 0 Ei D S Ri EE W . reortint Bevo 

j | | Price List TELEGRAMS 
posted free. “ HITCHING, LONDON,” 
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THE HEALTH OF THE 
PRAIRIES BROUGHT 
TO YOUR DOOR 


The genuine me S 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT”. ¢“..2 


The High-Class Washing Material 


‘Viyella’ 
' £ - Does "Not 
Shrink. 
FOR ALL 


ATHLETIC 
PURPOSES. 


FPREPARED /DISSO 
| INWATER ONLY 


GOLFING, 
HOCKEY, 
FENCING, 
&c, 


”“ The Queen” says— 


“ Viyella has borne 
the test of years.” | 


Beware of 
Imitations, 


| 


iyella’ can be obtained from the leading Drapers, or name of nearest sent on 
application to ‘ Viyella’ (Ta.), Friday Street, London, E.C. 


ll 
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E. BROWN & SONS FOR THE COMPLEXION, 


7, GARRICK STREET, LONDON, W.C.; and at 26, RUE BERGERE, PARIS 
BAILEY’S ntzsrx COMPLEXION BRUSH 


nal uate 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 
PRICE 
to every lady who : 
values her 3/6 
Complexion. 
Keeps the skin in a thoroughly 
healthy condition. Cleans. 


ing away all waste 
tissues, and leaving 


BAILEY’S 
PATENT RUBBER 


BATH BRUSH 


Gives per- PRICE 
fect circulation 

of the blood and 5 = 

purifies the skin. 


FOR THE BATH 


BAILEY'S Patent Rubber TOILET BRUSH, large, 2s.; small, Is. 
BAILEY'S Patent Rubber TOOTH BRUSHES, 10d. and Is. 
From al] BAILEY’S Patent Rubber GLOVE CLEANER, 6d. 

Chemists, Stores, and Dealers, or post free in the United Kingdom 
from D. MOSELEY & SONS, Lwa., 51 & 52, Aluermanbury, London, 


——_~ 
"RO YAL | 
LUTETIAN CREAN 


eROWN LEATHER sods 


eae PARIAN yA 
MELTONIAN WHITE. | LUTETIAN| NONPAREIL 
BLACKING. Boo se ya | CREAM, DE GUICHE 


As used in the Royal Gloves, Riding | The best for Cleaning Parisian Polish 
Household 


x Breeches, and all and Polishing Russian | (For Varnishing Dress Boots 
Renders the Boots Soft, White Leather and | and Brown Leather | and Shoes) is more elastic and Ardwick, Manchester ; and 65, Virginia Street, Glasgow. E.C, 
Durable, and Waterproof. Canvas Goods. Boots, TennisShoes,&c.| easier to use than any other. 


SPITE 


"ROP ERTSONS: 


aie WAISBY 


Is the Best Obtainable. 


LS) 
eet = 


GOLD PLATE 
NAVY CUT 


TOBACCO. 


DE LOSSY HOLDEN 
CHAMPAGNE. 


To BE HAD OF 


CHALIE, RICHARDS, HOLDSWORTH & CO.., 


4, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 


When your system is clogged 
with uric acid and othe: poison- 
ous accumulations—when you 
suffer the torturesof Rheumatism, 
Gout, Sciatica, Lumbago, and 
Kidney Troubles—THEN is the 
time that nature calls for help. 


Try 


Abbey’s 
Effervescent 
Salt, 


THE IDEAL SALINE, 
A PERFECi TONIC LAXATIVE 


It is a scientific preparation, 
pleasant to take, and combines in 
a convenient form the very 
essence of the best natural 
medicinal springs. It 


Makes the Eyes Bright 
and the Head Cleae. 


Try a teaspoonful in a glass of 
water before breakfast, and you 
will be convinced of its real 
merits. 


@ 
= SOx, Oe 
OL. © 
COOL SOOO ea clseemer 


CURATIVE 


COMPOUND 


THE BEST REMEDY 
FORACIDITY OF THE STOMACH GUM, 
HEADACHE INDIGESTION, KIDNEY & 
LIVER TROUBLES & BLOOD PURIFIER 


ACTIVE KIDNEYS 


MAKE PURE BLOOD, 
PURE BLOOD 


MAKES GOOD HEALTH, 


GOOD HEALTH- 
PROMOTES STRENGTH & BEAUIV. 


OfallChemists 1/14 & 2/6. 


Sample Free by Post from 


IST JACOBS OLL, LP 
45, FARRINGDON ROAD, 
LONDON, ZaGc 


Mild, 1 oz., 5d., 2 oz., 94d. Medium and Full, 1 oz., 4id., 2 oz., Od. 


= oe ee oe Abhey’s Effervescent Salt 
Pesce: OOVOOOOS sean Imig eee Restores the digestive and ore 
ee ieee hae ona oiatuans al 


chronic cases. 


very CYCLE is proved to be all FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


very we claim in new Booklet. 
Post Free 


Tez: B.S A.Co.Ltd.,Birmingham 


esti l se. GOOOOOO® 


Fy ry TheB.S.A.Spring Frame 


GALLAHER, Lrtp. 


THE 
moness &  AUTO-MASSEUR 4 @ 
FAILING HAIR. | CONN Her 

SE EE ES ni : Majesty 

(SCALP INVIGORATOR.) ht | o) ey " fe 


Ss 
A loose fitting, thick and healthy SE ote 
scalp, permitting free blood circu- MI 
lation and nourishment of hair roots l LK H (@) Cc (@) LATE 
@s) against a thin tightly-stretched 
and “shiny” one) is the only con- x a 
dition under which a vigorous The richest of Swiss cream and 


rowth of hair, as i hoto, i : : 
Fa erep hie is eee Be ee pure chocolate blended in a deli- 


minutes daily use of the Lawberg cious food-confection 

Scalp Invigorator. A en delioht fil 
The Auto-Masseur can now be ‘ S ce sweetmeat it tS elig tfu Z, 

had through any chemist, store, &c., while its nourishing properties 

and in order to further introduce : : : 

ed popularise the ‘invigorator"’ it commend it as a tit-bit whenever 

will be supplied at the specially 5 i S 

Madticed spalee. lot woeeateorn one needs a slight refreshment. 


Photo showing “Invigorator” in use seid tain 1 arama See Bolcih ya COMP ECHO USTs Ane Cena cca: 
0 ig vigor in use, Write, enclosing penny stamp, for Tablets & in 6d. Boxes & Croquettes. 


Observe the thick loose fold of Scalp. Dept. T. full particulars. 
IF YOU WANT THE BEST, ASK FOR CAILLER’S. 


AUTO-MASSEUR Co. (Lawber: & Co.), West Nile St., Glasgow. 


iv 
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f Z ; ‘ | = wi eee 
iy 4 t ou ub 
‘PF ANALYTICAL LABORATORY. TESTING THE COCOA. ; “ HOW, 

. 


| MEN'S RECREATION GROUND {ABOUT 14 ACRES) — 
_ WITH NEW PAVILION. 


fe 


AGA Pi The Lancef says 
Be acca a ONSRCONDSUI | Coeoa alone is 
| an excellent Food 
| as wellasa 
}slimulanl:~  B& 
Cadburys isthe jie 
~4Slandard of ¥ 
¢ highesl purity?” 


YICILTTL 


eae 


a 447. 
BiBle:é 60-0 


ore. 


CADBURY’s Is COCOA, AND THE BEST COCOA ONLY. 


Made amidst pure and healthful surroundings, and the name CADBURY on any packet or tin of Cocoa is a guarantee 
of Absolute Purity. 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON says :—‘‘ The practice of adding to cocoa foreign substances should be condemned . . . ., Cocoa in 
itself is an excellent and nutritious food, and it should be used in a perfectly pure state.’ 


The ‘‘ MEDICAL ANNUAL” says :—* CADBURY ’s is a perfectly Pure Cocoa of the Highest Quality.” 


Vv 


THE TATLER 


It Floats 
and is always at hand. 


It is Dainty 
to sight and touch. 


It is Fragrant 


and delightful to the senses. 


Above all 
it is perfectly pure. 


THE FAVOURITE SOAP FOR THE BATH 


Is 


SWAN nc; SOAP 


Because it is Dainty, Pure, and Fragrant. 


IT IS SOUGHT AFTER BY CHILDREN. 


A PURER SOAP IS BEYOND THE ART OF SOAPMAKING. 
LEVER BROTHERS, LIMITED, Porr SunLIcGHT, CHESHIRE, 


vi 
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Ladies Like it 
because of its purity, 


Children Like it 
because it floats. 


Men Like it 


for shaving purposes. 


Everybody Likes it 


because it does allit promises. 
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in 


OLIAN. 


‘T HE AEOLIAN 
i 1s a musical 
instrument com- 
plete in itself, and 
1S so constructed 
that anyone can 
prey The music 
produced resem- i ‘ ’ 

Pe: //%) By what Chain of Ideas 
an orchestra, the a 

different instru- [2 would you link together 
oe effects 3 An these four mental pictures ? 

eing obtained by [RK Z 

nasa an stone 2 i Armour’s—BEEF—EXxTRACT—POTTED IN 
controlled by the § ay | ENGLAND. 

performer, who is §S: } 


entirely master of % \ And by what Mental Images 


eC Cmts 


Nea ica the expression. 

e€ollan music Is in the form of paper rolls repro- S in y i POTTED IN 
duced note for note from the composer's score. wont yo8 oneal mind the ENGLAND 
All our music, to the number of several thousand j ollowing three ideas: 
cutee Pie is available through our cir- [if } (1.) Tame cattle—of selected breed —raised on rich farm lands 
Beoiee eseake ST eee and acer nbye f —not running free on wild, uncultivated plains. 

d y nt to anyone who writes } 3 i ienti 

for Catalogue 22, 2 pe Ys (2) Extract aaece on the highest and most modern scientific 
‘ principles. 


The Orchestrelle Company, Best Extract of the Best Beef. 


Aeolian Hall, SHAS (3.) 
135-6-7 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. B; 


Piease Note New Apopress. 


ARMOUR’S Extract of Beef SCALLOPED FISH. 
is not only especially useful Remains of any cold fish; salt; pepper; bread- 


for Soups, Sauces, Gravies, crumbs ; butter (melted); Armour's Extract of 
and Beef Tea, but innumera-= Beef; nutmeg. 


ble other simple and dainty Flake the fish and carefully remove any bones or skin. 

: . : Brush out some scallop shells or moulds, or a fire-proo: 

dishes. This is No. 20 in dish, with butter; dust it well with crumbs. Sprinkle with 

** Delicious Dishes,’’ a Book= a layer of fish and a few more bread-crumbs, then pour 

ae over a little of the butter,season with salt and pepper. 

let containing over 100 re-= Repeat until the dish or shell is full, fhen melt tne Extract 

+ : + in atiny drop of hot water and brush over the top with it. 

~~ cipes, which we will SEND Finish with bread-crumbs and a little more butter. Bake in 

st YOU FREE if you write to good oven a nice golden brown, and serve in the shell or 
> sh. 


Dept. R. 


2 
coe 
ee pera tid asf Ss 


Gf feressssun ne ae ses ata ca ER STORES 
ARMOUR & CO., 46a, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


Every Article Illustrated throughout 


HAMPTONS 


Series of 20 Catalogues is marked in 
plain figures at the 


Minimum Price for Cash, 


thus enabling intending purchasers to 
see that for the 


Furnishing of Houses throughout in the 
most tasteful manner at the least expense 


Hamptons’ Productions afford value for 
money that c a ¢ 


Cannot be excelled. 


\ iI) 
\ | }) HL.) I) ye | 
| WH i Mi ih 

AAU Hy) 


ich 


HAMPTONS’ ‘*‘ROXBORO” SOLID 


OAK GATE-LEG TABLE. 4 ll Li Ld Ld 
2 fe in. by 3) ft,6:in.’ .. ae 72/8 es 
3 tt. by 4 ft. 6 in. .. on oe ° ” 
ft. 6 in. by heey O8 ne ~ HAMPTONSD’ ‘‘ BADMINTON 

Sar ie tr iatas are sicud: eal LARGE WINGED EASY CHAIR. NBY’S S U 
Hamptons pay carriage to any Railway Station in Stuffed all Hair and covered in Morocco, 
the United Kingdom on all purchases over 20/-. £6 15s. 
Any one or more of the 20 Illustrated Catalogues referred to above In BOTTLES and TINS. 


will be sent free on receipt of the mecessary particulars of the 
applicant’s requirements. 


HAMPTON & SONS [2 
Pall-Mall-Easr-Ioncion- SW. 


E, LAZENBY & SON, Ltd., 18, Trinity St, LONDON, S.E. 


Vil 
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07 Diamond Swallow. 
ne Price 15s. = 


Diamond and Tortoiseshell Combs. 
Price from £4 5s. 


‘ y 1 

isin Diamond Coes 

ave ep. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. ~7 


85, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
143, REGENT STREET, W. 
37, 38, & 43, BURLINGTON ARCADE, W. 


Vill 
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No. 19 L. 


A folded Cloth and Velvet Toque, in all the Iatest — 
shades, trimmed {with the newest shaped wings, 
which add a finish and a smartness to the whole. 


No. 13 L. 
‘A smart Hat for town or country wear, having a 
folded black velvet brim and a white cloth crown. 
The white wings come from the side and curve 
over the brim, fitting closely on to the hair at back. 
Can be made in all colours. 


4 WF wo ; 
\llenburys Poods 
OQ eenyphlet ne Ipyferat Feed ng 

eng Management, (behuzed 3) Foee ; 


Some of the special advantages possessed by 


BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 


AND THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


“SCOTTS’ 


Ladies’ Hatters. Autumn Fashions. 


These Hats ean be done in any Colour and Trimmed with 
Ribbons of any Shade preferred. 
ILLUSTRATED LIST 


No. 

A becoming Picture Hat, in chenille or plaited silk, with upstanding folds 

of velvet on crown. The underbrim has a soft folded drapery of velvet 

which finishes with a smart chou on bandeau. The long ostrich feather 
comes from crown and falls softly over the edge of brim. 


POST FREE. 


THE. TATLER 


To H.M. 
THE KING 


No. 18 L. 


position with a long fancy quill. 


A good Selection sent on approval to any part of the Kingdom No. 5 L. 


on receipt of Tradesmen’s reference. 


1, OLD BOND ST., PICCADILLY, W. ee if desired. 


The Bilenburgys Eoods. 


The Milk Foods closely approximate 
in composition to Human Milk, the 
natural and therefore best nourishment 
for the young infant. 


They are as easy of digestion as ma- 
ternal milk, and provide a perfect diet 
for the formation of firm flesh and 
strong bones. 


The Milk Foods are absolutely free 
from any noxious germs, and hence are 
far superior to cow's milk as obtained 
in towns, especially in the summer time. 


Milk Food No. 1. 


From birth tc 3 months. 


———————e—eeear--“’anere ne eee 


Milk Food No. 2 


From 3 to 6 months. 


No diarrhea, digestive or stomach 
troubles need be feared from the use of 
the ‘‘ALLENBURYS"’ Foods. 


For the robust and delicate they 
ere alike suitable, and children thrive 
upon them as on no other diet. 


The ‘‘ALLENBURYS'’ Foods are so 
graduated as to provide the maximum 
amount of nourishment that the child 
is able to digest at the periods of life 
for which the foods are respectively 
recommended. 


Malted Food No. 3 


From 6 months upwards. 


TO RH EEE eee eee eee 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., comp‘tuStrec, LONDON. 


QVEENDANN 
(GEORGIAN A NUMAHOG GANY- 
_BEING® RERRODVGTIONS; 
1 & > ADAPTATIONS: OR@THE: 
‘BEDROOM: FVRNITVRE > OF: 
THE: EIGHTEENTH: CENDVRY:: 


A Booklet containing Photographs 
& Prices Free on application to 


mr Ak - 6: SON: 
TOTITENHAM COVRT ROAD. W. 


A becoming Felt Hat in various colours, with a 
front trimming of folded velvet or silk, caught into 


A silk Beaver Hat in various colours, good fitting. 
Trimmed with knots of ribbon and fancy wings. 
This hat can be trimmed with our rainproof ribbon 
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FOR OUTWARD APPLICATION. 1/14 and 2/6, OF ALL MEDICINE DEALERS, 
The 2/6 size holds three times as much as the i/i3d. size, and both hold 25 per cent. more than any other oil for outward application. 


Free Sample on application to GYPTICAN OIL Co., Ltd., Fleet House, Farringdon Avenue, LONDON, E.C. 


WHAT IS A STEEL 
BARLESS GRAND? 


Iofants, Invaliids 
and the Aged 


GOLD MEDAL, Woman’s Exhibi- 
tion, London, 1900. 


THREE-QUARTERS OF A 
CENTURY’S REPUTATION. 


Neave’s Food is regularly 
used in the 


RUSSIAN IMPERIAL NURSERY. 


BROUGHT UP ON NEAVE’S FOOD. 


Founded 1871. 


THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND 
GUARANTEE CORPORATION, Lt. 


(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 


FU N DS, 31st Dec. 1902 - £1,379,391 Copyright] (Broadwood 


Over £3,500,000 paid in ctaims. BROADWOOD STEEL BARLESS 
The Ocean Corporation iasaee the DRAWING-ROOM GRAND. 
“*© Leader”? Policy Write for Descriptive Pamphlet, ‘‘ THE 
against Accident and Disease, and it will be foun’ to fully justify FS PEED AN OE BIENOU BORE Age, 
its title. Send f P. tus. / Fi? Lu 
hs rs se a andar catees Catalogues of Upright and Grand Pianofortes, 
Fidelity Guarantees. Third Party Indemnities. and Album illustrating Artistic Instruments, 
(The Bonds of this Corporation are Mortgage Insurance. post free on application to 
Pe cea: ca pias Rluiled Of Excess Bad Debt Insurance 
. . rnment. . 
Work ’s C ation. Boil d Lift I ion, 
Workmen’s Compensation oiler and Lift Inspection, and JOHN BROADWOOD & SONS, 
Bare . J. PAULL, closes 
HEAD OFFICE : 36-44 MOORGATE ST., LONDON, E.C,  Genera®irnager & Secretary. 33, Great Pulteney St. (viccadity Greus), London, W. 


* 
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Jim Dumps ne’er mingled with the throng 
Who turned their tables to ping-pong. 
Full oft he watched with gloomy eye 
As they the supper hour passed by. 
For “ Force” the one game was for him A 
’*Twas that which made him Sunny Jim, 


The Ready-to-Serve Cereal. 


Always scores, no 
matter how served. 


Sweet, crisp 
flakes of wheat and malt— 
eaten cold. 


Keeps the Boarders Happy. 


“TIT have been using ‘Force’ for 
several months, and always shall if 
it always keeps as good as it is now. 
I keep boarders and they all speak 
loud praises of it. 


” 


Name furnished on application. 


Per Packet 6 of all Grocers. 


JON. HARRIS & SONS, 


Ltd., 


25, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. (ver Benson's.) 


YACHTING GOWNS 


Of SAILCLOTH, the New Linen Fabric, 


To measure = = = £4 4s. 


In pretty soft shades, also in Black, White, Cream, and Ecru. 
Price 3/6 per yard, 36 inches wide. 
a-ae- a> @> 
PATTERNS FREE ON APPLICATION. 
/\ large’ variety of Blouse Trimmings, Collars, &c., for Ladies’ own working 
or ready worked. 


33, King Street, MANCHESTER; 89, Corporation Street, BIRMINGHAM, 
and Derwent Mills, COCKERMOUTH. 


Then detach 
the ingenious 
cap from the 
ink reservoir 
and fil] up 
SHAKESPEAR y es | again. 


“Write till 
your ink 
be dry.’’— 


JAWS NEW “SAFETY” FOUNTAIN PEN has an easy regulated flow. Is quite 
ink-tight, cannot leak, and may be carried in any position in the pocket. Perfectly fitting 
parts, easily cleaned, easily filled. No blots, no smears, no scratches, no inky fingers. 

0 


PEN GUARANTEED, Prices, 12/6, 16/6, 21/6, 26/- each. 
Illustrated Catalogue of all Stationers or from the Sole Wholesale Agents, 
EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, Great New Street, London, E.C, 


THE TATLER 


CIGARETTES. 


The world’s grandest Cigar- 
ette for smokers of cultured 
taste. 


Absolutely unique in 
quality. They are hand made, 
free from dust, and will not 
affect the throat. 


Manufacturers: ARDATH TOBACCO Co., LONDON, E.C. 


SOLD BY ALL THE LEADING TOBACCONISTS AND STORES. 


No. 555, A!9 per 100, 1/3 per 25. 
ASTORIAS, 6/6 per 100, 1/40 per 26, 


(Billiard Room Size). 
In Eau de Nil boxes. 


Alexander Glark. 


Manufacturing Company 
WE CLAIM TO BE 
THE BEST HOUSE IN LONDON 


for Solid Silver 


WEDDING GIFTS 


At Really Moderate Prices. 
[) 


Sole Makers of the Celebrated 
“ WELBECK ” 
SILVER PLATE. 


Write for Catalogue Post Free. 


Welbeck Silver Plate is guaranteed to 
wear equal to Solid Silver for a period 
of 30 years, 


The Latest Shape Entrée Dish. 
8 in, diameter. 


Cash Price, 
Welbeck Silver Plate, £2 10 O 
Solid Silver, £9 5 O 


Octagonal Shaped Entrée Dish, Bead-mounted, ro inches ‘ong, 
Welbeck Silver Plate, 42s. Cash Price. Solid Silver, £12 8s. 


ee ACH RCH si ~ 5 a £ ORD 56 
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Bluff but Warm-hearted.—The Tommies in 
Scotland are delighted that Sir Charles Tucker 
is the successor cf Sir Archibald Hunter. He 
has always been a prime favourite with the 
rank and file, who know him for a keen 
soldier and a skilful leader. and admire him for his command 
of language in the field. Out in South Africa, where he was 
one of Kitchener’s right-hand men, they would follow him into 
the jaws of that uncomfortable place which the late Laureate 
located at Balaclava. He believed in mobility, and it was no 
sinecure to be his galloper. Hundreds of stories are told about 
him, and if all were true one could only infer that Sir Charles 
had made a campaign or two in Flanders. One I heard the other 
day concerns a transport tangle at Driefontein. Waggons and 
cattle were inextricably mixed and an eloquent subaltern was 
addressing the drivers when the general rode up and halted on the 
bank above with a whimsical expression on his face. Discovering 
the presence of his superior the subaltern stopped short. ‘Oh 
don’t mind me, don’t mind me,” said the general, ‘‘ you’re a bloom- 
ing young subaltern and may say what you like; I’m only a poor 
old general and I mustn't.” He had evidently heard something of 
the things that were said of him behind his back. 


FROM ALL QUARTERS. 
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The Premier Colony.—People supposed to 
be behind the scenes are beginning to talk 
again of Newfoundland, once the most~prolific 
topic of the political coffee-houses. ‘* New- 
foundland!” said a Canadian the other day, 
‘““why it is only a fog-wrapped dump of rock and mud thrown 
out of Canada through the St. Lawrence mouth because it was 
not good enough to form part of the great Dominion.” But it 
is whispered that this dump of rock and mud, or the strip 
of it known as the French shore, was the subject of recent 
negotiations, and that henceforth the land will be all British; the 
population is so already. Fishermen all—cod-fishers, seal-hunters, 
seafarers—they are a cross between Devon and Tipperary with a 
peppering of Scot, and when the next naval war comes the worl | will 
have notice of the fact. But why are the Newfoundlanders so seldom 
seen in the open yacht and boat races on this side of the water ? 
They are reputed to be the finest sailors and toughest boatmen in 
the world, born at the waterside, with boats and oars for their first 
toys. If somebody would only import a few of them by next racing 
season they might be sure of preferential treatment. It was a 
Canadian in the person of Edward Hanlan that taught English 
scullers the proper use of the sliding seat. 
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vo. Piano Prize Competition Coupon, vo.» 


THIS GOUPON-INSURANGE-TIGKET MUST NOT BE DETAGHED. 


£2,000 


owner is travelling as an ordinary ticket-bearing passenger, season ticket-holder, or trader's ticket-hoider. 


Provided that the above undertaking is subject to the following special conditions, which are of the essence of the contract, viz. :— 
(a) That such death result, within one month after the accident (b) that such owner's usual signature shall have been written in ink, in the space provided underneath, before the 
accident (c) that notice of the accident be given to the Corporation at its Chief Office in London within seven days after its occurrence, (d) that medical certificates and other 
information be furnished by the person claiming upon request for the same by the Corporation, and (e) that this Insurance applies only to persons over sixteen years of age, is 


1890," Risks Nos. 2 and 3, when they are not incompatible with the special conditions above stated. 


limited to one Coupon-Insurance-Ticket for each holder, and holds good for the current week of issue only. 


WILL be paid by The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited, Chief Office, Nos. 36 to 
44, Moorgate Street, London, E.C., to the legal personal representative of the bond fide owner of this Coupon-Insurance-Ticket 
if such owner shall be killed by an accident within the United Kingdom to any Railway Company’s passenger crain in which such 


This Insurance entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to, the conditions of the ‘‘ OcEAN AcCIDENT AND GUARANTEE Company, LIMITED, ACT, 


The possession of this Coupon-Insuvance-Ticket is admitted to be the payment of a premium under Section 33 of the Act. 


Chief Office of the Corporation. 


Week of issue, from October 7, 1903. Signature 


It is not necessary for an Annual Direct Subscriber to sign this Coupon-Insurance-Ticket, as such Subscriber will be held 
insured under the terms of the same for the period during which his subscription subsists. 


Printed by Eyre & SportiswoopE, His Majesty's Printers, and Published Weekly by THe Spuere & Ta1Ler, Lrp., Great New Street, E.C. -Lonpon, October 7, go3. 


A Print of the Act can be seen at the 
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LINEN LOVELY LAUNDERED 


and returned within a week by Parcel Post. 


To secure a faultless finish 
Gentlemen are sending their 
SHIRTS, COLLARS and 
CUFFS from all parts of the 
Kingdom to 


GLENIFFER 


CASTLEREAGH 
LAUNDRY | LAUNDRY 
PAISLEY. BELFAST. 
A. BELL & SONS, Ltd., Proprietors. 
rwvyewvewv 


Near the British Museum. 


KINGSLEY 
HOTEL, 


HART ST., BLOOMSBURY. SQ., 
LONDON. 


Tevecrapuic Appress : “Bookcraft, London.” 
ee 


1, MONTAGUE STREET, . 
RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON. 


TELEGRAPHIC ApprREss; “Agroup, London."’ 


COLD MEAT DELIGHTFUL 


It is so often the cry of the careful 
Housekeeper : how to finish up the cold 
meat. Cold meat does require a relish, 
and there is nothing which combines 
with itso well as a good CHUTNEY. 
It adds a piquancy to the flavour, and 
the result is that the meat is delicious. 
Ask your grocer for a bottle of Chutney 
made by Mrs. K. ATKINSON (Purveyor 
of Chutney to His Majesty the King), 
and you will be delighted. Ofall Stores 
and Grocers, or, if unable to obtain, 
please write to:— 


Mrs, K, Atkinson, Chureh Street 


Si tub 24 Sl (S519) 


Opposite the British Museum. 


THACKERAY 
HOTEL, 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LONDON. 


Telegraphic Address: 
“‘ Thackeray, London.” 


MRS. E. ADAIR. 


Ganesh Forehead 
Price 


and lost contours, it 
is patronized by Roy- 
alty and highly re-| 
commended by the 
Medical Profession, 


5, RUE CAMBON, PARIS. BASTORN MUS- 


removed and hollows filled out. Large Oil £1 10s. 6d. 
Small 10s. 6d. Book on Beauty Culture fully 

ted, 1s. 1d. Ladies taught the New Hygieni 
Massage Treatment, Ladies only received. 


THE TALLER 


most agreeable to take. 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 
GRILLON 


FOR 


ROWLAND'S KALYDOR 


For the Face, Hands, & Arms. 
SOOTHING, HEALING, CURATIVE. 


Removes Freckles, Redness, Rough- 

ness, Cures Eruptions, and renders 

the Skin soft, smooth and delicate. 
Sizes 2/3 and 4/6. 


ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL 


FOR THE HAIR. 


Preserves, Nourishes, and Restores it; cures 
Scurf and Baldness. Sizes 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, 


Sold by Stores, Chemists, Hairdressers, and 


Hzemorrhoids, 
Bile, Headache, 
Loss of Appetite, 
Gastric & Intestinal 
Troubles. 


67, SOUTHWARK BRIDGE ROAD, 
(Corner of Castle Street), LONDON, S.E. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, 2/6 A BOX. 


YEARS’ SUCCESS 


AS THE 


UNIVERSAL REMEDY 


FO 


Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Influenza, Whooping- 


Cough, Hoarseness, &c., 
HAS MADE 


()wbridge: 


fung Tonic 
AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY TO. EVERYBODY. 
Important Notice: 


DONT COUGH jr 
KEATING’S LOZENGES 
EASILY CURE 

THE WORST COUCH. 


One gives relief. An increasing sale 
of over 80 years is a certain test of their 
value. Sold in 134d. tins everywhere. 


remedy that it is of the utmost importance | 
you should use the word ‘‘ OWBRIDGE’’ 
when buying Lung Tonic, and TAKE 
NO SUBSTITUTE. 


Prepared by 
W. T. OWBRIBGE, M.P.S,, Chemist, Hull. 
Sold everywhere in bottles at 
1s, 14d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d., and 11s. 


Clarke’s Patent “Pyramid” Night Lights 


For upwards of Fifty Years the 


PREMIER NIGHT LIGHT OF THE 
WORLD. 


Are the only suitable Lights for Burning in 


CLARKE’S 


“ PYRAMID” NURSERY LAMP 
FOOD WARMERS. / > 
THE IDEAL’ TYRES have 


7: 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. % stood the test of 


GLARKE’S PYRAMID & FAIRY LIGHT Co., Ltd. part Time and Satisfied — 
B ° thousands of users. 
CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 


ARE CONSTRUCTED | 
ON SCIENTIFIC 

PRINCIPLES AND ARE 
THE BESTIN THE » 
MARKET. - 


THE SHAULED PART 
REPRESENTS THE z 
PLASTER FIRE PROOF CASE. “CRICKLITE” LAMPS, with Clarke's 
Double Wick Wax Lights, are now much in 
favour for lighting Dining Tables, &c. 
Pattern Books sent free on Application. 


Show Rooms: 132, REGENT STREET, Ww. 


VW & T, CONNOLLY LTD. 
LONDON NV. 

CLASCOW, DUBLIN, EDINSURCH, 

ys LEEOS, BRISTOL, NEWPORT, MON 


A Laxative and Refreshing Fruit Lozenge 


CONSTIPATION, 
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; IT’S THE LITTLE THINGS 
; THAT COUNT! 


2.2. .D.8.D. fi. 


MN 
ANN ; ; i Oe : W 
ry Everyone knows, and occasionally employs, various popular sayings concerning the importance of little things. 1 or example : W 
AN “* Little stvokes fell great oaks”; ‘A little leak will sink a great ship”; “Take care of the pence’; and ‘Every mickle makes a W 
AN muckle”’ ; each demonstrating that, from time immemorial, wise folks have been of opinion that ‘‘/t’s the little things that count.” YY 
i This is never more true than when used in relation to matters affecting our health and welfare. For ‘‘tvifles light as aiy” may YY 
ne have great and far-reaching effects. Thackeray, author of “‘ Vanity Faty,” realised this when he wrote that ‘the litile ills of life 

A ave the hardest to bear.’ Consider some of the common ailments that, with very few exceptions, everyone is liable to. 

i For a time Constipation and Indigestion may give rise to nothing more 

AR serious than a distressed feeling or discomfort due to an overworked or 


impoverished condition of the digestive organs. A dose or two of 


EECHAMYS PILhS 


~~ -,.' POS SSS SNS SEN 
Ay Ay Ay Ay ay Ay Ay Ay Ay Ay Ay a yA 


i will easily put this right, but if neglected—if the early symptoms are 
r/\\ disregarded—what a burden of illness and misery may be the consequence ! 
MN es 
AN 


' Biliousness, Sick Headache, 


MN 
i ago 
i Nervous Debility, 
i Li and Kid Troubl 
‘ Iver an idney Troubles, 
M\ : Wf 
n are all caused by some important organ, or organs, failing to do their vy 
WN work properly. No one who values life can afford to further neglect \V/ 
a , the warning symptoms. The best and wisest, as well as the simplest W 
i plan, is to take a course of BEECHAM?’S PILLS. v 
a The beneficial action of this world-famed medicine cannot be over-estimated, and sufferers from any of the above- W 
WN m-ntioned ailments will find in BEECHAM’S PILLS a safe and efficient remedy, that will immediately check and NY) 
rN quickly cure these troublesome and often obstinate diseases. Na 
Hs Then, after gently but surely removing your trouble, Wy 
A} ny thei , will gi d h W/ 
A BEECHAWM’S PILLS, pee ae and ee will give renewed energy to the w 
i To say that BEECHAM’S PILLS positively and speedily cure all ¥ 
AN derangements of the Stomach and Liver is only to reiterate a tact W 
i .that cannot be fairly challenged, for whenever tried, Beecham’s Pills NY 
MN have invariably been adopted as the medicine to be depended upon W 
in the moment of need. W 
z W 
Sold Everywhere in Boxes, price 1/1} (56 Pills), 2/9 (i68 Pills). WV 
LP 4) 49 49 49 49 40 40 40 49 LY 4) 4) 4) 4) 4) 4) 4) 4 AY 40 Ae AY he he hh hh whe 
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